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PurenoLocists descant upon the importance 
of early ascertaining, through their philosophy, 
the natural disposition and genius of children, 
that a proper direction may be given to those 
energies, Which the peculiar conformation of the 
body and the mind jointly produce. But as the 
developements of the cerebral organs are the 
elects of the action of the mind and soul—are the 
slow work of time, and are materially affected by 
all those extraneous circumstances that influence 
the human growth; why, in studying the cha- 
racters, wait for tardy developements, the effects 
of the actions and affections, when the hidden 
cause is daily and hourly exhibited to the eye of 
observation, in the look, the voice, the gesture, 
and the language and demeanour, that mark the 
intercourse of life. 

Regard, then, the unfolding of the disposition 
and mind by the above unerring indications, and 
you may form a proper estimate of the present 
character; and with a proper allowance for the 
modifying effects of education predict the future 
with a certainty which the dreams of phrenology 
can never realize. 

Ifnature has implanted within the soul and 
mind of man (as unquestionably she has) the 
germs of feeling and of intellect, then every act 
in infaney—every expression that drops from the 
youthful lip, may be regarded as the buds and 
flowers that in after life shall produce the fruits 
of virtue or of crime—of infamy or renown. 

The history of Frederick | Adelaide, affords 
ample illustration of the foregoing reflections. 
The former was the son of a highly respectable 
gentleman of South Carolina, the latter, the only 
daughter of a widow lady, whose farm adjoined 
that of Frederick’s father. Early in youth Fre- 
derick gave evidence of great energy of character 
and of a loftiness of spirit that presaged for him 
distinetion in after life. 

His person, which in shape and developement 
of muscle, resembled the infant Hercules, seemed 
animated by the fire, dignity, and grace of the 
a Apollo. In walking, his head was borne 

y up as he marched along with the air of 
® conqueror ; and in repose, as in conversation, 

































Written for the Lady’s Book. 
FREDERPCK AND ADELAIDE. 


« T saw her in her morn of hope, in life’s delicious spring, 
A radiant creature of the earth, just bursting on the wing ; 
Elate and joyous as the lark, when first it soars on high, 

dow in its path—a cloud upon its sky. 


Alas! alas! that hopes like her’s, so gentle and so bright, 
wth of msny a happy year, one wa: 
Bow down her fair but fragile form—her brilliant brow o’ercast, 

And make her beauty—like her bliss—a shadow of the past.””—A. A. Warts. 


ard hour should blight— 


his was the majesty of brow—the determination 
of countenance—the proud curl of the lip that 
bespoke one “born to command.” Free, fear- 
less, and independent, he was at all times ready 
to converse with his elders without bashfulness 
—to encounter dangers without apprehension, 
and to pursue his own way without regard for 
the opinions or prejudices of those around him. 
And, not to withhold ffom him his due meed of 
praise, such was his food fortune, and his in- 
stinctive perception of the right, that in conver- 
sation he never exhibited anything like impa- 
dence—in encountering danger he escaped in- 
jury, and in following his own convictions of 
propriety, he seldom transgressed the commands 
of his parents. 

Adelaide was in many respects the reverse of 
the picture I have drawn. She exhibited in 
infancy that excessive timidity and tenderness 
of disposition that disqualified her for undergoin 
the cares and disappointments of the world. 
Such was the morbid state of her feelings in in- 
fancy, that even the moth, singed by the blaze 
of the candle, drew forth her tears of commisera- 
tion. 

Her person was slight and beautiful, but like 
the frail flower of the garden seemed destined te 
pass away with its delicate beauty in untimely 
decay. hen she walked, her step was light 
and timid; and in conversation, the tremor of 
the voicé, the shadowy suffusion of the cheek, 
and the downcast eye, marked the gentleness— 
the weakness of her nature. Her father’s death, 
too, had tinged with an air of melancholy, fea- 
tures naturally serious and thoughtful, and dif- 
fused over them a mild and pensive languor. 
Yet Adelaide was not deficient in affection. It 
is true it was not the ardent feeling common to 
those of sanguine temperament, but her heart 
softened by the dews of sorrow—overflowed with 
all the chastened sensibilities of nature to her 
mother, who had participated in the same be- 
reavement; and her conduct to others was cha- 
racterised by kindness and solicitude for their 
welfare. 

Such were the characters of the children whom 
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I have introduced to the reader—the one bold, 
proud, fiery, and impatient—the other timid, 
gentle, meek, and escending ; yet from these 
contrarieties arose a union of feeling—an irre- 
sistible attraction drawing them together like 
the positive and negative electricities, and the 
spark of love resulting from the simultaneous 
rush. 1 will not state to those curious in Jove- 
making, upon what principles this took place, 
but leaving every one to solve the difficulty in 
whatever manner may be most agreeable to him- 
self, I merely state the fact—that the youth and 
the maiden early discovered a predilection for 
each other, and were never happy eet when 
im each other’s eompany. At home, abroad, in 
school, or at play, Frederick was uneasy unless 
Adelaide were near him: and she, gentle, con- 
fiding creature, could only sigh ia his absence, 
and wish that it had been her good fortune te 
have had a brother like Frederick, and they would 
never be separated. 

I think, I set out with the view of showing 
that the character early developes itself. It has 
been said “ one fact is worth a ship-load of argu- 
ments.” Well, listen, and I will give you one. 

“ Come, Adelaide,” said Frederick, one morn- 
ing, “Tet ws go down to the creek, and while 
_ are gathering those beautiful wild-flowers, 

will catch some trout, and we will have a fine 
fry for supper.” 

“ Yes, Frederick,” returned the orphan, “ the 
flowers are beantiful, and I should like to go 
very much, but you see the grass is very high. 
Lam afraid of the snakes.” 

* Pooh! nonsense! Adelaide, you are always 
80 easily frightened. a aint I with you? 
What need you fear?” said the youth, with a 
noble curl of the lip that would have added dig- 
nity to the “quid times” of Cesar; and con- 
tinued “Ill go on before, and tread the grass 
down and then you will follow. Come, now, 
Adelaide! do come, now, and wreath your head 
with the wild-flowers as you used to do; and if 
a snake puts his head up, look at my hickory 
angle ; I will cut it off like the top of a scallion.” 

ing her irresolute, the youth wound his 
little arm around her waist, and pressing his 
lips on her brown ringlets, led her along, while 
she, in the condescension of her nature, endea- 
voured to forget her fears, and gave up her own 
inclination, lest she might deprive him of his 
anticipated pleasure of fishing. They proceed- 
ed together until they came to a place where the 
grass was tall; then Adelaide refused to proceed 
further, unless he fulfilled his promise and went 
before and beat down the grass. This accom- 
plished, she followed on until he came to the 
water, and then both betook themselves to their 
different occupations—the hooking of fish and 
the wreathing of flowers. 

Meeting with but little success in fishing, 
Frederick gave. way to the impatience of his 
nature, and throwing down his angle, climbed 
up a tall oak, with the rapidity of a squirrel, to 
obtain a bird’s nest, which he had discovered 
near the top. When he had nearly reached the 


nest he stopped to recover himself in the fork of | 


a tree, and was looking down on Adelaide, who 
appeared to have lost some of her timidity, and 
had gone into the tall grass for the purpose of 
getting some beautiful lilies. Presently she 
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uttered a loud shriek, and commenced runnj 
with precipitation ; but her foot became entap. 

in the grass, and exhausted with fear, she {el 
against a crooked beech that supported her, 

Considering it the effeet of ungrounded 
he made no effort to go down until he ived 
the ss moving, and heard the rattle of the 
deadly snake. Sliding, or rather dropping down 
the tree, he caught up his hickory angling-ro 
and jerking the upper portions from. the socket 
of the lower part, as he ran, hastened to the 
felief of the affrighted girl. She had fainted 
from fea’ was lying across the trunk of the 
tree ap dead. 

As he came near, the envenomed animal drew 
back its head convulsively and buried it again in 
the folds of the maiden’s dress. The teeth did 
not pierce — the skin, but being caught 
in the threads of the garment, were extricate 
with difficulty. Releasing them, however, the 
enraged beast drew itself back, and fixing its 
burning eyes upon the girl’s neck, darted for. 
ward with increased impetuosity : but Frederick 
had come up, and striking his angle close to the 
neck of his beloved playmate, swept the head of 
the snake some yards from its body. The well- 
known rattle again arrested his attention, and 
the mate of the slain serpent prepared to # 
tack him, when advancing to meet it as it 
sprang forward, a blow of the angling-rod laid 
it beside the other, severed—lifeless. 

The danger was not yet over; running to 
Adelaide he caught her up in his arm - 
led her face with water from the creek, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing her open her eyes with 
that timid yet sweet expression of gratitude and 
affection, that more than amply repaid all the 
danger that he had braved. 

** But where are the flowers, Adelaide ?” said 
Frederiek, as they arose to depart; “did you 
leave them to the snakes ?” 

“Yes! but you will not think of getting them 
again. No, Frederick! not for worlds,” replied 
the girl, who had not yet recovered from her 
paroxysm of fear. 

“‘ Having conquered the enemy,” replied the 
intrepid youth, “ we will not leave them masters 
of the field. I must certainly have the nosegays,” 
and marching into the grass, he gathered up the 
flowers as they lay strewed by the maiden in 
her precipitate flight. Adelaide, after this named 
him her little hero—a title which he richly 
merited, and which designated him for Paces 
Time passed on; the character of our youth was 
developed—was appreciated—was rewarded. He 
obtained a midshipman’s warrant—entered the 
service of his country, and was distinguished for 
the tact, talent, and promptitade with which be 
discharged his duties. 

* * * * . 


The brilliant action of the Constitation and 
Guerriere spread joy from one end of the anion to 
the other, and the different cities ap o 
vie with each other in their expressions of gi 
titude and ‘exultation to Commudore Hull 
his gallant officers, on their way to the seat of 
government. 

This achievement, amid the dark-clouds of d 
feat and disaster, was hailed by the America 
people as the morning star of victory, and dif 
fused confidence through every breast. 
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citizens of Washington were not the least anx- 
jous te make a public expression of the high sense 
of the obligations which they owed to the gal- 
lant defenders of the country—and that expres- 
sion was made by congratulations—by addresses 
—by donations—and by a magnificent public 
bali to the victors—given by the citizens. What 

can describe the gorgeous appearance of the 
room—lit up with a thousand lamps—decorated 
with vases of flowers—wreaths and evergreens in 
festoons—the American Eagle, with the crouch- 
ing Lion beneath—the Star-spangled Banner, 
and the colours of the captu Guerriere ? 
What American heart did not beat high with 
ptide, as he hurried along the blazing streets of 
the dluminated city, to the hall where he was 
to join hands with those sturdy heroes whose 
breasts kad been the bulwark of the country? 
President Madison, the heads of department, 
Commodore Hull, and many of his officers, and 
all the beauty and fashion of the place were in at- 
tendance—and ‘hever did any assemblage wear 
amore happy aspect. Love and gratitude filled 
the breast—every pulse beat high—every eye 
brightened with the ennobling holiness of patriot- 
ism; the music—the dance—the promenade— 
all seemed as the delicious delirium of a trance. 

One person did not participate in the intoxi- 
eating buoyancy of the evening—though her 
heart was full of deep and quiet joy, and a tear 
of gratitude occasionally glistened in her full 
lastroas eye. She sat as if in revery, with her 
rich tresses braided with white roses, inter- 
mingled—her thoughts occasionally abstracted 
from the surrounding objects to him who had 
first tanght her to decorate her hair with that 
simple ornament. 

It was Adelaide. Proud of her country’s 
honour, her ‘gentle nature participated in the pre- 
sent rejoicing, yet her joy was moderated by the 
reflection that one dear to her as life itself was 
hoarly exposed to the horrors of war. 

“Why so pensive, Adelaide,” said a young 
lady, seating herself béside her. “Thinking of 
the ‘Little Hero,’ I suppose. Well, take com- 
fort, you'll perhaps see him come home covered 
with glory like the gallant Commodore Hull 
and his companions. What a meeting, then. 
Come, Adelaide, cheer up. Say, is not that 
young officer beautiful.” 

remarks of the young lady were inter- 
rapted by the circumstance of the Secretary of 
the Navy’s starting up suddenly from his seat 
beside the President and hurrying out of the 
room. He returned presently, accompanied by 
4 young officer of commanding appearance, and 
advanced to the President’s chair. The Secre- 
tary whispered to the President and appeared 
to shake with a slight tremor. The President 
commanded silence. Instantly the music ceased 
—the company looked on with astonishment, 
when the Secretary of the Navy unrolled the 
trophy of another naval victory—the colours of 

Macedonia. The achievement was recount- 
e assembled multitude were electrified with 

joy and surprise ; and the loud acclamation of the 
people rung through the apartments—united as 
the voice of one man. 

The President on the spot, as soon as the 

cheering ceased, advanced the young officer to 
the rank of lieutenant; the gentlemen gnthered 





around him—some shook him by the hand— 
others took him in their arms, and the ladies 
crowding in a circle of admiration around, wreath- 
ed his brows with laurels, and showered presents 
of flowers upon him. One alone was long in 
advancing to meet him; her timid modesty pre- 
vented her from hastening to him when every 
one was striving to be foremost in paying the 
tribute of respect to the young officer; but wher 
Adelaide’s trembling hand placed in his the 
white roses which she had taken from her hair, 
and while the tears glistened in her eye, breathed 
but the name of Frederick—that little offering— 
that one word was to him worth all the\flowers 
—all the compliments and congratulations ot 
the evening. 

In that memorable engagement, as the young 
midshipman had pecupied the foremost place ot 
danger, the gallant Decatur had given to him the 
foremost place of glory, and had selected him 
from the crew as the fittest representative of his 
own courage and gallantry to bear the news of 
the victory. 

The retrospect of the past, the dreams of the 
future, between the two lovers, I will leave to 
my readers—but, alas! alas! for the sad reality 
—to the rending of the heart of innocence, and 
to the unspeakable loss of the country, about 
two years afterwards the above officer fell in 
the encounter between the United States frigate 
President and the Endymion, and the young and 
beautiful Adelaide, like a flower with the worm 
at its root, fell by an untimely decay. ‘The 
death of the lieutenant, like his life, was’ that 
of ahero; his sun went down at noon, but in 
noonday splendour; and the frail, tender girl, 
whuse life was characterized by so much soft- 
ness, so much sweetness of disposition, faded 
away from earth like a summer cloud, lost in 
the light of heaven. Should the reader wish to 
know the real name of Frederick, let him turn 
to the account of the rencontre of the President 
and Endymion, and he will find it recorded—- 
one of the three lieutenants that fell in that ac- 
tion. N. C, B. 


The good make a better bargain, and. the bad 
a worse, than is usually supposed ; for the re- 
wards of the one, and the punishments of the 
other, not unfrequently begin on this side of the 
gtave; for vice has more martyrs than virtue; 
and it often happens that men suffer more to be 
lost than to be saved. But admitting that the 
vicious may happen to escape those tortures of 
the body, which are so commonly the wages of 
excess and of that sin, yet in that calm and con- 
stant sunshine of the soul which illuminates the 
breast of the good man, vice can have no com- 
petition but virtue. “Our thoughts,” says an 
eloquent divine, “like the waters of the sea, 
when exhaled towards heaven, will lose all their 
bitterness and saltness, and sweeten into an 
amiable humanity, uatil they descend in gentle 
showers of love and kindness upon our fellow- 
men.” 


When you have nothing to say, say nothing: 


a weak defence strengthens your opponent, and 
silence is less injurious than a bad reply. 





NAPOLEANA. 





NAPOLEANA: 
AN EPISODE ON THE WAR IN ITALY. 


[The following narrative, relating an instance of the 
clemency of Bonaparte at the period of his first cam- 
paign, is a free translation from an unpublished work 
by Monsieur Paul Hennequin, one of the most popular, 
French writers of the present day. ] 


Wauen the French revolution changed so many 
destinies, and the roads were swarming with 
emigraris, an open carriage, containing two tra- 
vellers, was seen crossing the Alps in the direc- 
tion of the capital of Piedmont. It was about 
five o’clock in the afternoon: the sky was clear, 
serene, and of adeep azure, the atmosphere free 
at the time from vapour, and the setting sun gild- 
ing with golden beams the lofty and snow-clad 
summits of the mountains. An awful stillness 
reigned around. In the distance, a small wooden 
bridge, slightly constructed for the purpose of 
joining two rocks rent asunder by some violent 
convulsion of nature, added to the romantic effect 
of the sublime scenery around. 

** See you yonder vapours?” said the postillion, 
suddenly turning towards the travellers, and at 
the same time pointing towards the distant ho- 
rizon, “a storm is gathering: before an hour 
passes we shall have a hurricane ; we must hasten 
to cross yonder bridge.” A few light fleecy 
clouds were indeed now to be seen hovering over 
the most elevated points of the mountains, and 
this to an experienced eye gave certain indication 
of an approaching storm. The garcon spurred 
his horses. 

The travellers to whom this menacing pre- 
diction was addressed, were the Marquis de So- 
Janges and his youthful daughter. 

Sophy de Solanges had just attained her 
eighteenth year: her features were small and de- 
licate, her eye expressive, and her countenance, 
which bore the stamp of almost infantine grace 
and simplicity, was tinctured in a slight degree 
with melancholy. On hearing the remark of 
the postillion, she bent forward eagerly in the di- 
rection pointed out; yet without daring to mani- 
fest her own painful apprehensions, lest she 
should add to the visible uneasiness of her fa- 
ther, she remained pensive and silent. 

Meanwhile, the carriage, impelled by the 
swiftness of its rapid descent, advanced with the 
speed of an arrow in the direction of the bridge: 
a few moments more, and the travellers would 
have passed the alarming abyss; but the ele- 
ments had ordained it otherwise. The winds, 
which, until this time, had lain dormant, now 
spoke in boisterous bluster; the clouds gathered 
rapidly, and, in a very brief period the postil- 
lion’s sinister predictions were fully verified. A 
thick fog arose, and distant peals of thunder 
were heard, while an almost inexplicable mur- 
mur filled the upper regions of the air. In a few 
minutes more the summits of the mountain were 
nearly hid by the dense masses of clouds which 
were momentarily increasing, until at length 
they became wholly concealed from view. The 
sun had disappeared, and his glorious beams 
were no longer reflected on the surrounding 
landscape; a darkness nearly equal to that of 





———— 


night succeeded ; the large drops rapidly 
to descend, whilst perder flashes of lightnj 
burst ever and anon upon the gloomy scene; the 
winds also howled fearfully; and loud and cop. 
tinued peals of thunder rent the air, so that, with 
the horrible echo, the vast amphitheatre of moup. 
tains seemed to be shook to the very base. Tor. 
rents of water poured down the valley 
and soon created one expansive ‘inundation, 
thereby not only rendering the roads compl 
impassable, but changing the whole face of the 
country. The horses were unable to advance 4 
step; the spot where their progress was thus 
interrupted was far distant from every habitation, 
and in itself afforded no protection from the 
pitiless storm. At this juncture the remains of 
an old tower at a short distance attracted atten. 
tion : it had evidently been a long time deserted, 
and, in truth, was falling into extreme decay, 
Its moss-clad walls formed, indeed, a Picturesque 
object in the general landscape; but its ruins, 
nevertheless, afforded nothing from which. the 
slightest shelter could be obtained. Itself a 
mere skeleton, it had, it would seem, no s 
thy for the utter destitution of earth’s habitants, 
The marquis in this extremity, leaving his daugh- 
ter in the carriage, descended, for the purpose of 
aiding the — to lead the horses forward; 
they had already reached the bridge, but such 
was its dilapidated and ruinous state, that the 
travellers paused in fearful consternation, not 
daring to advance on the frail tenement. Time, 
that great destroyer, had extended its ravages to 
the bridge, which, slightly formed of a single 
arch thrown across the awfully deep chasm, was 
fast falling into decay. It shook and tottered 
with the wind; and the rock, into which it had 
been originally fixed, was rent into fissures at 
every fresh peal, and the huge and broken or 
ments rolled, with terrific violence, into the boi 
ing torrent beneath. In delaying: to cross the 
bridge, the danger became every moment greater, 
for the foaming cataracts descending from the 
neighbouring heights, inundated the road yet 
more and more, so that their only refuge was at 
the very edge of the precipice. Immense masses 
of snow detached from the summits of the 
mountains swept past them continually threater- 
ing momentarily to hurl them downward to de 
struction; while on the other hand enormous 
aes torn up by the roots, and carried onwards 
y the fury of the tempest, menaced them with 
death in another and equally terrific form. __ 
The horses, immoveable with terror, instine- 
tively stooped their heads towards the earth, 
if conscious of the impending danger. ‘ 
Suddenly a clap of thunder resounded with 
deafening explosion, echoing through the mout- 
tains like a volley of artillery; the earth seemed 
to shake, and the lightning by which it was %& 
companied for an instant inflamed the whole hon- 
zon ; the heavens presented the aspectof one ge 
neral conflagration. The bridge itself now gavé 
way with a tremendous crash, and the terfl 
horses darted forward with equally tremendous 
bound. At this awful crisis the travellers, almost 
blinded by the electric fluid, in dread dismay 
grasped the projecting fragments of a rock; 
whilst, at the same moment. piercing shrieks of 
despair fell from the lips of the youn 


fe 
’ whom they had left in the carriage, making dix 
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tress more fearful in the din of this “elemental 


” 

i few seconds elapsed of horrible suspense, 
ere a stifled groan burst from the anguished bo- 
som of the marquis. : aan 

“Sophy! my child!”’ he cried, in the extreme 
of saguish. ae 

The horses had been seen rising high into the 
sir, a8 animals are wont to do in moments of ex- 









dation, boda’ , 
pletely ff treme terror, accompanying this movement with 
of the i loud snortings; then the plunging of a heavy 
ance 4 fg mass was heard in the waters beneath, the howl- 
s thus ing winds, and on a sudden, silence as that of 
tation, fj the grave. The marquis fainted. 





By the glare of the last flash a mountaineer on 
the opposite side of the precipice had beheld the 










Ds of af . ; 
atten. carriage in its progress, marking with painful 
serted, axiety, the danger of the travellers. He saw 
decay, the shrieking female, her arms extended, as if 
esque claiming his protection, a prey to the wildest an- 
Tuins, ish, hurried onwards to inevitable destruction; 
+h. the a moment's delay, and her doom would be sealed 
elf a for ever. 





Darting forward with the swiftness of that 
lightning itself which had caused such havoc, as 
“gq ministering angel,’’ he bounded across the 






- 4 only remaining plank of the bridge, passed the 
rard ; fightful abyss in safety, and, without wasting 





one second in vain endeavours to stop the horses, 
seized, with a vigourous arm, the imploring fe- 
male, and lifted her from the vehicle. The ef- 
fort was Herculean, and strength failing him, he 
fell with his lovely charge at the edge of the riven 
tock. 

The carriage, hurled onwards, soon reached 
the bridge. It remained for an instant supported 
by the broken fragments of wood and rock, and 
was then plunged (that plunge which had 
awakened the attention of all) into the torrent, 
where it was dashed to atoms, and the horses 
killed. 

Here the elements seemed to have exhausted 
the utmost of their fury: the winds diminished 
their boisterous breezes, the clouds dispersed, 
and the heavens once more brightened, as if to 
give a fairer view of the scene of desolation. The 
travellers, recovering in some measure from their 
terror, surrounded the mountaineer, who, pale 
and motionless, yet lay extended on the spot 
where he had fallen. 

Severely cut upon the forehead by the sharp 
edge of the rock, a stream of blood gushing from 
the wound disfigured his features, and his brow 
was cold and damp. Sophy fast held his hand, 
on which the tears of gratitude to him, her pre- 
server, were fa'ling abundantly. At length cir- 
culation began to return with greater power, the 
stranger opened bis eyes, and, after a short time, 
he had sufficient strength to raise himself up, and, 
as it was then too late for the party to reach the 
nearest village on foot, they gladly availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of proceeding to the ha~ 
bitation of the mountaineer, where they purposed 
passing the night. ; 

Martelli was a tall youth, of fine proportions, 
and noble, though clad in a rustic exterior; his 
eye was bright and intelligent, his physiognomy 
expressive. With the inhabitants of his native 
mountains, his address, gentleness, and bra- 
very, had rendered him a general favourite. 
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Next morning, at the moment of departure, the 
— drew forth his purse. 

** Young man,” said he, ** owe you a debt far 
beyond that of life; you have preserved my child. 
Accept this slight recompense; one day, per- 
haps, I may be enabled to prove my gratitude 
a manner more worthy of you and of my- 
self.” 

To his astonishment Martelli refused the well- 
filled purse. Though imbued with the prejudi- 
ces of high birth, the marquis could admire great- 
ness of soul even ina peasant. He seized the 
youth’s hand, and, pressing it with a frank cor- 
diality, “* Well!” he said, «I am on my road to 
Milan, where I am about to purchase an estate— 
accept the management of it ?” 

A few weeks more saw the child of the moun- 
tains established in his new abode. Endowed 
with natural genius, Martelli soon became an al- 
tered man: he studied unceasingly, for he was 
sensible of his own inferiority. Sophy saw, 
with the most undisguised satisfaction, the daily 
progress of her protegé; frequently would she 
converse with him, guiding him by her counsels. 
She found a secret pleasure in thus acknowledg- 
ing the generous devotion of him for whom she 
was indebted for the preservation of her life. 

One day Martelli was alone with his young 
and beautiful mistress ; her eyes were fixed com- 
placently upon his handsome countenance, whilst 
the melody of a voice, full of charms, fell upon 
his enraptured ear. He had taken her hand, and 
that hand was, without reserve, abandoned to 
him—the simple peasant of the Alps—the uncul- 
tivated child of nature. 

At length, incapable of containing himself 
longer, he fell at Sophy’s feet, pressed her hand 
to his lips, essayed to speak, but could only shed 
tears. 

“What is the matter, my friend?” inquired 
Sophy, with solicitude. 

“The matter, Sophy?“—at this name, pro- 
nounced without other accompaniment, the aris- 
tocratic blood of the fair damsel mounted to her 
cheek—* the matter is—that I love you more” 
than——” he stopped; Sophy had understood 
him. 

“ Rise, sir,”’ she said haughtily ; but in her ac- 
cents any other than Martelli would have. disco- 
vered the treacherous existence of a real affec- 
tion. 

He arose in silence. “ I am without a name, 
without fortune, without education even,” thought 
the unhappy young man, “why should she love 
me ?” 


This scene, though it lasted but a moment, 
had, however, sufficed to destroy his happiness : 
the illusions he had hitherto so fondly cherished 
were dissipated; the bright dreams of a happy 
future in which he had indulged had fled; and 
nothing now remained save a dreary blank. Alas! 
how frequently do we see hopes as fendly che- 
rished, and, by a word, as rudely destroyed. 

Martelli’s heart was not, however, of a nature 
to lose all hope. The following morning, there- 
fore, at an early hour, the young mountaineer 
presented himself before the marquis. 

“I come,” said he, sorrowfully, but resolute- 
ly, ** to thank you for all your kindness; I leave 
you, but never, never shall 1 forget what you 
would have done for me.” 
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Whilst Martelli was taking this abrupt leave 
of his protector, Sophy was alone in her chamber, 
a prey to the most unaccountable melancholy. 
One single thought, which chased away sleep 
entirely from her eyelids, engrossed her whole 
attention, while every effort she made to calm 
her feelings seemed but to increase the anguish 
that oppressed her bosom. Poor Sophy! she 
had no self-reproach to make, for internally she 
approved of the conduct she had pursued. Still 

artelli in affliction, Martelli absent, grief paint- 
ed on his handsome features, a prey to despair, 
were thoughts too horrible for her gentle frame to 
endure. 

She arose from her sleepless couch, and, led 
on by a vague though invincible presentiment, 
of evil, hastened to the saloon. The last words 
that the mountaineer addressed to her father fell 
upon her ear; an involuntary shudder passed 
over her whole frame. 

“ Farewell! M. le Marquis,” said the young 
maa, “ farewell !”’ 

The words vibrated like a funeral knell, and 
fell chill and heavy upon her heart: her knees 
trembled, and she leaned for support against the 
door; but after a moment passed in the most 
cruel suspense, by a violent effort she regained 

, arent composure, and entered the room. 
e marquis turned an uneasy glance towards 
* his daughter, aad Martelli changed colour, but 
dreadiag to betray his fatal secret, the youth who 
would have thrown himself at her feet, and given 
vent to his affection, remained cold and immove- 
able in her presence. One glance sufficed to ex- 
plain all to Sophy ; the woman who loves needs 
not explazations. All that Martelli had suffered 
—she knew—-she felt—the scene of the preceding 
day rose vividly to her imagination, and by the 
cruel anguish which took possession of her heart, 
she was too fully aware that she then loved, and 
had long loved Martelli: the devoted Martelli, 
ef whose misery si was at that moment the 
cause, and her heart reproached her for her se- 
verity. ‘ You leave us, Martelli?” she cried, 
“her voice trembling with emotion, and a tear 

starting to her eye. 

“ Yes, madam,” 

Martelli Jaid an emphasis on the word—it was 
a reproach, and felt so. Sophy’s colour rose, 
notwithstanding her efforts to appear calm; she 
burst into tears. 

It was too much for the mountaineer, he felt 
his courage waver, and lest he should betray his 
emotions, was about to quit the room imme- 
diately. 

** Martelli! Martelli!” cried Sophy, in a voice 
of anguish. ‘ One embrace, oh! to you I owe 
my existence : leave us not thus !”” 

Martelli a — and bent over her; a 
barning tear fell upon the pale brow of the un- 
happy girl. 

“Farewell, madam! farewell, Sophy! Mar- 
quis, your kindness shall not be forgotten.” 

Once more he ~ the hand of Sophy to 
his lips, and quick as lightning disappeared. 

Mademoiselle de Solanges, overcome by the 
excess of her emotion, fainted. 

Her terrified father bent anxiously over her 
with restoratives, while he exclaimed, ** My be- 
loved Sophy, how good, how grateful thou art !” 








iia, 

and when animation was restored, “ knoweg 
thou, my chill,” he added, “that nature way 
‘i istaken in yonder youth ; she has hid the hear 
of a prince beneath the garb of a peasant,” 

Two years elapsed without any tidings of 
Martelli reaching the Marquis’s family, but he 
was far from forgotten. Often would Sophy 
call to remembrance the momerts she had 
ed in his presence, when the mountaineer Jig, 
ening in silence, would hang enraptured 
her words, catching every sound, and watchj 
every movement of her lips; and as at those mo. 
ments she recalled the expressions of his fing 
and noble countenance, and the simple grace and 
elegance of this child of nature, she would be. 
stow a sigh upon her absent deliverer. 
did not, however, wholly despair, she chensh- 
ed a hope that she should again behold My. 
telli. Often in the midst of a ball would 
her thoughts recur to him, and she would 
breathe forth ardent vows for his return ; for she 
felt in the absence of the mountaineer, a some- 
thing was wanted to complete her happiness, 
A bright landscape scene and a rural fete, were 
sights that invariably recalled him to her mind; 
in short, his image, so deeply engraven upon 
her heart, seemed bound up with all her dreams 
of present, and, perhaps, we may add, of future 
happiness. But the sight which of all others 
most affected her was, when she beheld two 
young persons before the altar. Then would 
regrets and poignant sorrow agitate her bosom, 
the inequality of birth, and the immeasurable 
distance in station between the peasant and the 
ancient name of Solanges would disappear, and 
she would own with'a sigh that with Martelli 
she would have been happy. Mademoiselle de 
Solanges, with an ample fortune, was entitled to 
look forward to a brilliant marriage, and the 
vanity of her sex might have taught her that 


| she would not want for admirers ; but the young 


peasant had appeared to her with so superior a 
soul—she had discovered in him so much sen- 
bility, so much courage, so many noble qualities; 
and the sweeping revolution had destroyed so 
many fortunes, abolished so many invidious dis 
tinctions, had swept away so many prejudices; 
it had, in fact, so much modified her aristocratic 
principles, that, abandoning herself to hopes of 
future happiness, a union between the mountaia- 
eer and the illustrious family to which she be 
longed, no longer appeared to her the monstrous 
association she had once thought it would have 
been. Such were the sentiments of Mademoiselle 
de Solanges with regard to her lover, when is- 
telligence that the French were preparing to pass 
the Alps, reached Milan. 

At this news a secret fermentation circulated 
throughout all classes in Italy ; and it was more 
than suspected that if the invaders obtained the 
slightest advantage over their adversaries, they 


-would there find thousands disposed to 


the enterprize. Like many other nobles who 
had emigrated, the Marquis de Solanges joined 
the enemies of France, and soon became one of 
the most zealous partisans in the new cause he 
had adopted. 

The Alps, which we have seen to be hitherto 
so desolate, now presented the most animate 
picture. From their snow-clad summits to theit 
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ite base, bathed by mountain streams, were 
visible, long files of troops, which in the dis- 
tance might be likened to an almost indivisible 
line. The aspect of the mountains was even more 
j ting and picturesque, as the remaining: por- 
auel the army copagled each high and Are 
int: here the men and horses seemed sus- 
over the yawning gulphs beneath; be- 
yond, they were seen following the winding 
borders of the precipice; while further on they 
disappeared in part from the view of the specta- 
tor, seeming to the eyes of the beholder to have 
been engulphed in the deep and frowning abysses. 
The dismounted cavalry led on their horses by 
the bridles ; the baggage was carried on the backs 
of men; the guns were dismounted and dragged 
along, reaching the most immeasurable heights, 
as if by enchantment; and when a dangerous 
defile was passed, a stupendons height scaled, 
the cries and acclamations of the troops, an- 
swered by the thousand echoes of the mountains, 
gave life and animation to these desert dwellings 
by nature in eternal silence. 

The Hannibal or Brennus of this gigantic ex- 
pedition was Bonaparte, whose glorious career 
was already opening. Under the command of 
one who knew so well how to excite enthusiasm, 
each soldier was a hero. Emulation produced 


rodigies, and obstacles were removed, or at 
no longer appeared insurmountable. 
Martelli had joined those who were destined 
a little later, at Marengo, to overthrow in one 
single day the power of Austria in the Italian 
peninsula. On quitting M. de Solanges, he had 


returned to the Alps, once more to behold the 
home of his childhood. The sight of the bridge 
produced a profound impression upon him, by 
recalling vividly to his imagination the events 
which had so changed his destiny; and it was 
not without a severe struggle that he was en- 
abled to combat the despair and dejection which 
took ssion of his mind, for at that moment 
the distance of rank between him and Sophy ap- 
peared more insurmountable than ever. 

This overpowering weakness was, however, 
but of short duration, and Martelli directed his 
steps towards France. At that period of military 
effervescence, the roads were covered with my- 
triads of volunteers, all ‘enthusiastically bent on 
the expected conflict with the common enemy, 
and that enemy was the whole of Europe. Mar- 
telli, though a foreigner, partook of this warlike 
ardour, for his mind, too, was fixed on the word 
“liberty.” He distinguished himself imme- 
diately on his entrance into the army, and shortly 
obtained promotion. 

When Bonaparte decided upon entering Italy, 
Martelli, already advanced to the post of cap- 
tain, was appointed to a command during the 
memorable passage of the Alps; his were such 
signal services, that they obtained for him not 
only the notice of the commander of the expedi- 
tion, but still further promotion. The French 
army had already passed the stupendous pas- 
sage hitherto deemed inaccessible. Their sud- 
den appearance struck terror into the inhabitants, 
and a memorable battle rendered them masters 
oun Their general quarters were establish 
ed at Milan; and the Marquis de Solanges com- 
Promised, like hundreds of others, for having 





taken up arms against his country, awaited in a 
dungeon the result of a council’ of war. 

One morning this extraordinary man, Bona- 
parte, the parent of such mighty projects, was 
seated before a table covered with papers; an 
aide-de-camp entered. 

‘* General, the chief de bataillon, Martelli, de- 
mands an interview.” 

_“* Martelli!” murmured Bonaparte, pre-occu- 
pied—* Martelli! it is to him that I owe, in part, 
my success at Marengo!” then turning towards 
the officer, “* he wishes to speak with me imme- 
diately >” 

“He does, general.” 

* Let him enter.” 

“* Well, my brave comrade, what have you 
to ask of me?” inquired Bonaparte, without 
a his eyes from the papers spread before 

im. 

“A pardon, general—a pardon for two pri- 
soners.”” 

A cloud gathered over the fine brow of Bona- 
parte. After a brief pause— 

‘* Well—these persons are-—— 

“The Marquis de Solanges and——” 

“Solanges!” repeated Bonaparte, hastily; . 
“ Tmpossible ; he is a traitor !—the other ?”” 

‘“* His daughter.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Bonaparte, repressing a 
smile, “the Marquis has a daughter, then—I 
understand.” 

During: this short discourse his penetrating 
eye was fixed upon the countenance of his officer, 
and his own had assumed that expression of 
kindness for which it was remarkable; he was 
silent for a moment. 

* Martelli,” said he, at length, “a brave man 
like thyself cannot be the friend of a traitor; 
canst thou answer for the marquis ?” 

“ With my life.” 

Bonaparte called to an affle-de-camp. 

“Bring in the Marquis de Solanges and his 
daughter.” 

he prisoners entered. 

** Colonel Martelli,” said Bonaparte, laying 
a stress upon the word—* Colonel, I here repa 
my debt in part; to you I deliver up my pri- 
soners. Do with them as you please.” 

During this scene M. de Solanges was atten- 
tively examining the officer, his countenance al- 
ternately expressing doubt and astonishment, at 
length ’ 
‘* Martelli!” he cried, throwing himself upon 
the young man’s neck. 

Sophy, pale and trembling with emotion, sat 
as if transfixed: soon, however, gratitude and 
affection banished every other consideration, she’ 
rose, and rushing into his arms, ‘ Martelli!’ 
she uttered, but overcome by the excess of her 
feelings, and unable to say more, she burst into 
tears. 

The officer pe her again and again to his 
bosom ; and the marquis stepping forward, and 
seizing the youth’s hand—* Martelli !” he cried, 
‘| know all—my daughter is thine!” 

The young officer was unable to reply, the 
excess of happiness had deprived him of all 
power of utterance. Bonaparte, who had been 
an attentive spectator of the scene, smilingly 
arose and left the room. 
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A few days after, a marriage was celebrated 
in the cathedral of Milan. It was that of Mar- 
telli and Mademoiselle de Solanges. 
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SUPPLICATION. 


Great Power! whose hand the tempest stills 
And calms the howling wind, 

Whose midnight blast with terror fills 
The ever waking mind ; 

For they who bear the chilling blast 
An humble suppliant see, 

For they who brave the ocean’s storm— 
The seamen on the sea. 


For they, who in the darkened hour, 
Await, with anxious breath, 

The fiat of thy might and power, 
F’en in the face of death, 

Hear a devoted prayer for those 
Who hope and trust in thee, 

Oh ! save the dauntless and the brave— 
The seamen on the sea. 


Again let mother fold her child 
Through fierce tornado’s strife ; 
Though shipwreck threaten stern and wild 
‘The husband clasp his wife. 
Protect the aged and the young, 
Whose children lisp to thee : 
In mercy heed the infant tongue 
For all upon the sea. 


Let woman’s sighs for them be heard, 
Nor vainly fall her tear, 

And let affeetions fondest word 
Again delight their ear. 

Oh ! hush the hurricane to sleep, 
Be mercy shown by thee 

To all who track the boundless deep— 
The seamen on the sea. 


Stee 


A PARTING HOUR, 


BY MRS. FLETCHER. 


I sate with one I loved last night, 
She played to me an olden strain ; 

In other days it brought delight— 
Last night, but pain. 


Last night I watched the stars arise, 
But clouds soon dimmed the ether blue ; 
I turned and sought their sister eyes. 
Clouds dimmed them too. 


Yet all around was bright and calm, 
Was calm and beautiful as ever ; 

We saw, but could not feel the balm— 
Can those who sever. 














We paced along our favourite walk, 
We paced in silence, broken-hearted ; 

We could but weep—we durst not talk, 
And thus we parted, 


O! grief can give the blight of years— 
The stony impress of the dead ; 

We looked farewell through blighting tears, 
And then hope fled. 


HOURS OF SADNESS. 


When on the chilly dead 
Is bent a young child’s eye, 
And first the bitter lesson read, 
That all who live must die ! 


When a loving parent’s hand 
Last rests upon our brow, 

And Joos’d from home, life’s cable-band, 
To sea we turn our prow ! 


When thoughtless words, unkind, 
The chain of friendship sever ; 

And tones of pride that Love unbind, 
We should have clasp’d for ever ! 


When ’midst the glittering crowd, 
Such parted friends we spy ; 

And the thoughts the lips have disavow'd, 
Are imag’d in the eye ! 


When sorrow round her brow, 

Twines a wreath of short-lived bloom, 
When her starting tear-drops flow, 

In her own unlighted room ! 


When a dream at eventide 
Is thronged with gone-by hours ; 

And backward seems life’s stream to glide, 
To the land of friends and flowers ! 


When shade a form assumes, 
And our tearful eyes we cast, 
Where Memory’s golden torch illumes 
The valley of the past! 


When the stricken spirit bends, 
And bows the wounded soul 

To Hin, that kindest, best of friends, 
Whose love can make it whole ! 


He that gives a portion of his time and talent 
to the investigation of mathematical trath, wi 
come to all other questions with a decided advav- 
tage over his opponents. He will be in argument 
what the ancient Romans were in the field; t 
them the day of battle was a day of comparative 


recreation, because they were ever accustomed to 
exercise with arms much heavier than they fought; 
and their reviews differed from a real battle ia 
two respects, they encountered more fatigue, but 
the victory was bloodless. 
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CHARLES JAMES FOX, 


Cuantes James Fox, one of the most distin- 

ished of statesmen and orators, was the second 
son of Lord Holland, and was born January 13, 
1748, Westminster and Eton schools, and Hert- 
ford College, Oxford, were the seminaries at 
which he received his education. In classical 
em his proficiency was great, and he always 
retained a fondness for it. Having completed his 
studies, he set out on his travels, and an intellect 
like his could not fail to profit by such an en- 
langed field of observation. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, his powerful mind did not preserve him 
from dissipated habits, and from a propensity to 
gaming, which long continued to be the bane of 
hisexistence. In the hope of weaning him from 
these follies, he was, when only nineteen, elected 
member for Midhurst, through the influence of 
his father. Prudence, perhaps, kept him silent 
in the House till he was of an age legally to hold 
aseatin it. His lips were unlocked in 1770, 
and for four years he continued to be the advo- 
cate of the ministry. His aid was rewarded by 
his being appointed a lord of the admiralty, which 
situation he soon resigned to be a lord of the 
treasury. In 1774, however, in consequence of 
some disagreement with Lord North, he was 
abruptly dismissed, and his dismission was an- 
nounced to him in a manner which added insult 
oinjury. The ranks of opposition gladly re- 
ceived so promising an ally; and, during the 
whole of the American war, he was one of the 
most persevering, eloquent, and formidable of the 
minister’s opponents. Additional spirit and effect 
Were given to his exertions by his being elected 

Westminster, in 1780, in spite of the whole 
Weight of the government interest having been 
thrown into the scale against him. On the 
downfall of the North administration, Fox came 
into office, as secretary of state for foreign affairs. 
Bat the death of the Marquis of Deckinghenn, 
and disgust at the conduct of Lord Shelburne, 
Soon induced Fox and some of his party to retire. 

an evil hour for their popularity, they formed 
the celebrated coalition with Lord North. The 
measure enabled them to carry the cabinet by 
storm, but it shook their influence with the peo- 

» and their short-lived triumph was closed by 

r expulsion from power, on the question of 
Fox’s India Bill. A new election in 1784, di- 

20 





minished their parliamentary numbers, and gave 
Mr. Pitta secure majority. For more than twenty 
years the mighty talents of Fox were. exerted in 
almost constant but fruitless opposition to his 
reat rival. His espousing the cause of the 
rench revolution lost him the friendship of 
Burke. To the war against France he was de- 
cidedly hostile. At length, in 1806, he resumed 
his situation of secretary of state. But his con 
stitution was now broken, and he expired on the 
16th of September, in the same year. Before his 
death, however, he had the happiness of putti 
an end to the slave trade; an object which 
for many years been nearest to his heart. The 
wisdom of Fox’s political conduct has, on some 
points, been violently impeached, but no one has 
yet denied the goodness and sweetness of his 
disposition; so amiable was his temper that to 
know him was to love him. Of his eloquence 
one of his panegyrists justly observes that, “ plain, 
nervous, energetic, vehement, it simplified what 
was complicate, it unravelled what was entangled, 
it cast light upon what was obscure, and through 
the understanding it forced its way to the heart. 
It came home to the sense and feelings of the 
hearer; and, by a secret, irresistible charm, it 
extorted the assent of those who were most un- 
willing to be convinced.” His literary composi- 
tions consist of some excellent Greek, Latin, and 
English verses; a few papers in the Englishman : 
A Letter to the Electors of Westminstef and 
A History of the early Part of the Reign of James 
the Second. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


Ouiver Gotpsmira, a celebrated poet and mis- 
cellaneous Writer, was the son of a clergyman} 
was born, in 1731, at Pallas, in the county of 
Longford, in Ireland; and was educated at the 
universities of Dublin, Edinburgh, and Leyden, 
with a view to his adopting the medical profes- 
sion. Leyden, however, he quitted abraptly, 
with no money and a single shirt in his pocket, 
and wandered over a considerable part of Europe. 
During his peregrinations he was sometimes in- 
debted to his German flute for procuring him a 
meal or a lodging from the peasants. Return- 
ing pennyless to England in 1758, he was, for a 
short time, usher to a school at Peckham, but 
soon gave up that occupation to become an author. 
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In 1759 appeared his first work, an Essay on the 
Present Bfate of Polite Literature. His sub- 
sequent labours were multifarious; for he soon 
gained an honourable popularity, and seems never 
to have been unemployed, but his want of eco- 
nowy kept him always embarrassed. Among 
his friends he numbered Johnson, Burke, Garrick, 
and many other eminent characters. Between 
1759 and 1774, he produced the Traveller, The 
Deserted Village, and Retaliation; the comedies 
of the Good-natured Man, and She Stoops to Con- 
quer; The Vicar of Wakefield ; Histories of Eng- 
land, Greeee, Rome, and Animated Nature ; The 
Citizen of the World, and the Bee; and seyeral 

ieces of less consequenee. He died in 1774. 

n his manners, Goldsmith was eccentric, and 
in conversation he displayed such a lack of talent, 
that he was satirically said to have “ talked like 
poor Poll.” Though benevolent in his disposi- 
tion, he was exceedingly jealous, not to say en- 
vious, of competitors. As an author he stands 
high. His poetry, natural, melodious, affecting, 


and beautifully descriptive, finds an echo in every 
bosom; and his prose, often enlivened with hu- 
mour, and always adorned with the graces of a 
pure style, is among the best in our language. 


8 © Oven 
PARSON CLARE. 
PART I. 


Firty years ago, or thereabouts, there was not 
a happier fireside in our good town than Captain 
Oldacre’s. On four evenings at least, of every 
week, did. the same little eompany of persons as- 
semble round it. There was the head of the 
house—a sensible, kind-hearted middle aged man, 
with aclear eye and a hearty voice, and that 

rticular gait which distinguishes a sailor on 

d:—his wife, of whom little need be said, save 
that she was exactly, and in every respeet, suited 
to her husband ;—their only child, Anna—a young 
girl who had scarcely reached the age of eighteen 
—the beauty of whose face lay in its exceeding 
innocence—who was as well instructed as she 
was gentle, and as ignorant of the follies and cor- 
ruptions of a town, as if her father’s house had 
stood ina field instead of a narrow diagy street ; 
—and, lastly, a young elergyman, twenty-five 
years of age, whose seat was always at the 
maiden’s side, and who owed his welcome as 
much to an expected future relationship, as to a 
distant one whieh had been already proved to 
exist between Dean Herbert, his grandfather, and 
Mr. Symonds, Mrs. Oldacre’s uncle, who had 
died at Quebec in the year 17—. 

Wilson Herbert was, in those days, rather an 
extraordinary character for a town clergyman. 
He was retiring, grave, melancholy, and very 
proud; not one of the sycophantic sensual race, 
which, thank Heaven! is fast diminishing, who 
was to be found at every turtle feast and corpora- 
tion dinner, overlooking, if not sanctioning by the 

articipation in, every license of word or deed. 

e@ was not one who made his way im societ 
among the fair and the romantic, by his blac 
coat and blacker eyes, and those high-flown com- 
pliments which have such a peculiar charm and 
authority for the uninstructed: not one who 
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preached speculative and inflated discou 
thering round his pulpit all those dissi wed see 
ple who love a crowd, and care not whether 
partake of its delights inthe concert-room or the 
chapel—and yet he weet tess far from the right 
than the most latitudinarian or theatrical 
them. He performed his duties seriously, sedu. 
lously, not with the deep and humbling sense of 
his being the minister of a pure and omniscien 
Deity, but in the strength of pride that no one 
should be able to lay any omission to his 

He shrunk back from mixing in miscellaneous 
society, not because he was aware of the value 
of time, but because he was well-born and poor, 
and smarted severely under the humiliations to 
which such are necessarily subjected in a 
where trade is the business of life, and wealth 
the standard of perfection. He gave alms, be 
cause the smallness of his stipend precluded the 
possibility of his saving any sum worth notice; 
and his eager expectation of preferment, did not 
arise, as the Oldacres interpreted it, from i 
tience for the time when he was to be married to 
their daughter, but was the first manifestation of 
that spirit which was to exercise so strange a 
inflner xe over his future fortunes, and to make 
their story worth telling as a warning, no les 
than a tale of events. 

There was not a happier fireside in our 
town than Captain Oldaere’s. The father of the 
family had passed his early youth at sea, and 
could tell of the East and West Indies, and the 
then comparatively unknown countries on either 
side of the Persian gulf. The mother, though 
she did not often open her lips as a story-teller, 
had her own casket of domestic histories, and 
had no objection oceasionally to talk over the tale 
of her own love trials. She had been the danghter 
of a country squire or large farmer ima neigh 
bouring county, and had engaged herself to Cap- 
tain Oldacre, when they were both very young, 
to the great discomfiture of his proud and 
tempered relations. These took every possible 
means to break off the match ; when George was 
at sea, they made no scruples of — 
the letters upon which they could lay hands, 
were perversely unwearied in blackening his ho- 
nourable name by spreading tales of his incor 
stancy far and wide. They might have spared 
their labour. Monica Symonds said little, an 
believed less, whenever they brought her some 
new rumour, and maliciously affected to wonder 
that ber betrothed wrote so sparingly to her, ever 
when he finally decided upon leaving the ss, 
and establishing himself at Montreal. She hnew 
herself to be incapable of change or falsehood, 
and believed as much of her lover ;—and, 
less of the ridicule of relations on both sides, asd 
the importunity of more than one rich and 
some suitor, who became the most pressing whet, 
in honour, they ought to have withdrawn ther 
claims,—lived on patiently, complaining little 
and hoping much. Better days came at lait. 


George Oldacre was as faithful-hearted as bv J 


mistress, and, at length, weary of wondering Why 
Monica noticed sb ee of ie letters, entrasted 8 
decisive epistle to the care of an old messmale 
of his own, who, about ‘that time, entered into 
command of a ship which traded between ov 
port and Montreal. It was on an antumn more 
ing that Meniea, on returning from a long am 
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solitary walk, was summoned to speak to a “ sea 

Captain from America who was sitting waiting 

for her in the best parlour.” 

The delight of that ent was worth all the 
days of evil report angiprbation which she had 
been compelled to pass through; but she was 
blessed with an eminently placid demeanour, and 
her scornful sisters could gather nothing of the 
contents of the precious document from her looks. 
She read it deliberately twice over, and then, 
turning to the sea-faring man, said quietly :— 

“ When shail you sail ?” 

«In less than a month,” was his answer. 

“] will be ready to go with you.” 

“ What nonsense is it that you are saying ?” 
jeered her listeners. 

“George has sent for me,” replied she, in the 
game unmoved tone; “‘I knew he would; I am 

ing to be married {” 

From that moment, these were the only words 
upon her lips :—“* George has sent for me; I 
knew he would ;”—and, in spite of the dispa- 
raging remarks which were levelled against her, 
asa person who would * catch at any chance,” 
—and in spite of ali the prophecies of old rela- 
tions, who pronounced her scheme to be little 
short of insane, she began to make instant and 
ative preparation for her voyage—a formidable 
undertaking, in those days, when comfort at sea 
wasa thing unknown. She surmounted all its 
dificulties, however—joined her lover, and re- 
ceived the reward of her modest and unobtrusive 
constancy in the Jong series of years of a happy 
wedded life which succeeded. One use, how- 
ever, she had drawn from her own experience,— 
she was peremptory in insisting that her daughter 
and Mr. Herbert should enter into no definitive 

ent. ‘J will never,” she said, “if Ican 
pit, allow a child of mine to be exposed to 
what I have suffered myself.” 

In addition to the entertainment to be derived 
from this fund of family legends, Anna Oldacre 
possessed a remarkable well-toned voice, and was 
skilled in the accomplishment of reading aloud. 
She could also sing the grave and delicious music 
of Handel with the true taste-and feeling which 
such music demands ; so that the evenings were 
never too long, the hours never passed heavily. 
Then, sometimes, when it grew late, the party 
would creep round the fire, and indulge in the 
fascinating pastime of telling ghost-stories ;—the 
old sailor, of threatening shadows that glided 
slowly across the water, before a storm came on: 
—the lady, of strange knockings and whispers 
heard in the dead of the night, in a certain wain- 
seotted chamber of her father’s house ;—the cler- 
gyman, not a few college stories of the appear- 
aces of friends standing, at the precise moment 
of their death, by the bed-sides of those whom 

hey loved best when alive :—while Anna would 
sit, nestling closer to the speaker every moment, 
and listening, until every tinge of bloom faded 
out pf her ripe red cheek. Those were, perhaps, 
the pleasantest evenings of all. 

“I declare it is striking one !”” said Mrs. Old- 
acre, on a certain Sunday morning, when they 
had sat unusually late, enjoying the luxury of 

+; “I must positively turn you out, Herbert! 

I need not ask you to come in to-morrow evening, 


rising and shaking hands with every one. 
“Good night, then, remember you dine here 
on Sunday as usual.” 
Captain Oldacre’s house was situated in the 


rially intercepted by piles of new building. While 
Herbert yet stobd upon the door-step, tying his 
thick silk handkerchief about his throat, to ward 
off the biting night wind, his attention was ar- 
rested by the bright appearance of the sky, which, 
in its western quarter, was overspread with a 
vivid rosy glow, radiating from a focus of bril- 
liant light, which seemed every instant to tremble 
into greater intensity. ‘The measured and sono- 
rous toll of a great bell was also distinctly heard 
—that sound so unspeakably awful to those who 
suddenly start awake and hear its ominous sound 
through the stillness of night. At every instant 
some upper window was thrown up, and some 
anxious and scared looking head, crowned with 
its night-gear, protruded: then the doors were 
heard to be unbarred, men dressed in haste, 
came out to see the fire ; and even here and there 
a lady, closely muffled up, whose curiosity 

overcome her reluctance to leave her bed and 








arose swiftly and steadily above the roof of the 
building on fire, as from a cradle of blackened 


ed majestically into the lurid heaven ! and wh 
ever the wreaths of crimson smoke, in which it 
sailed off towards the south, were parted fora mo- 
ment by the wind, one or two stars might be seen 
looking through—their cold and passionless light 
contrasting strangely with the awful and almost 
supernatural splendour which surrounded them. 
at great fire was long remembered by the 
inhabitants of our town, and the memory thereof 
only effaced by that more enormous calgmaity of 
recent years, when two streets’ length of huge 
warehouses, stored with every description of 
combustible goods, was consumed, and the burnt 
corn carried by the wind to the distance of four 
or five miles upon the London road. There was 
no resisting the excitement of the moment: Her- 
bert was carried along with the stream, and pre- 
sently approached the scene of destruction. 
Round about it, the neighbouring streets pre- 
sented a curious spectacle. Aged persons, who 
had been bed-ridden for years, had been dragged 
from their garrets, at the peril of their lives, and 
laid down in their beds, on the pavement, amidst 
such furniture and clothes »s could be saved, 
heaped together in the most heterogeneous dis- 
order$ while the stronger inhabitants of the sar- 
rounding dwellings, rushed back into their blaz- 
ing chambers to rescue yet more of their pos- 
sessions : and the women and children who could 
not emulate their se activity, kept watch 
over their property—and beheld in agony the 
progress of the victorious element; crying out 
aloud whenever some huge beam or fragment of 
wall crashed down, or some beautiful fierce jet of 
flame burst careering out of the windows, or 
through some fissure in the roof, as if to assert 
the triamph of destruction, and to mock the little- 





with your sermon unwritten: what is to be the | 
text this time ?” i 


ness of human strength. 
Still nearer to the building was crowded an 
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upper part of our town, and commanded a tolera- 
bly extensive view, which has since been mate- 


walls pierced with many windows, and ide 


mingle in a crowd. While Herbert yet stood —— * 
upon the step, a magnificent column of flame »° 
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immense mass of spectators of every age and 
condition, gathered from every quarter of the 
town—whose mew was so powerful that 
they were with difficulty prevented by the fire; 
men, and the company of soldiers, drawn out on 
the occasion, from perilling their lives by their 
violent struggles to press nearer to the blazing 
building. Above their heads the engines were 
spouting upwards their long and graceful columns 
of water, which were cast back again in hissing 
steam, by the heated walls of the neighbouring 
warehouses, for whose preservation they were 
directed—and in the back ground of this fearful 
picture was seen the cupola of a small church, 
almost rocking beneath the weight of a mass of 
spectators, whose individual figures, nay, even 
features, were displayed with the most startling 
distinctness. 

Herbert was tall and athletic, and, with a little 
patience, succeeded in piercing his way through 
the press, until he had approached so close to 
the cordon of military, that any sight, except of 
a phalanx of backs, was impossible. He chanced, 
however, to observe a retreating window almost 
close above his head, shielded from a crane hard 
by, by a stout cradle of iron bars. With a vio- 
lent exertion of agility, he swung himself up to 
this, and grasping the stanchions in his hands, 
while his feet rested upon the window-sill, found 
himself in a most excellent position for observing 
the progress of the fire, which was now rioting. 
in the fulness of its triumph, hissing and shoot- 

@ out long wreathy tongues of light, as though 
y of fresh prey ; and, what was scarcely Jess 


interesting, the countenances of the dense crowd 


of people beneath his feet, which were all turned 
upwards in the’same direction, all animated by 
the same expression, 

A more motley company cannot be imagined 
—there stood the vile and wretched inhabitants 
of the neighbouring court and alley, gigantic men, 
brutalized with intemperance and hard labour; 
women, with stupid and bold countenances, long 
uncombed hair, and relaxed figures only half 
concealed—and among these, people of a more 
respectable class, too much absorbed in observa- 
tion, to shrink from such contact with the pro- 
fligate and the unclean. ‘There stood, also, 
among, or apart from the crowd, one or two of 
those singular figures, whom one never sees 
abroad upon common occasions—paralytic per- 
sons with large shaking heads, and stony eyes 
—dwarfs, with irritable, disproportioned counte- 
nances ; beings, who seem, at such a time, like 
decrepit evil spirits who have crawled forth from 
their dens, to gloat upon the mischief and con- 
fusion wrought by their more active compeers. 

But the chief strangeness of such a spectacle 
arises from the one expression pervading every 
countenance, which gives a scene like this the 
semblance of a tormenting dream, wherein the 
same face is repeated a countless number of times ; 
paves the ground beneath you—gains the heaven 
above your heads, and mocks you, with its odious 
roulti Tieationsfrom under every stone by the way- 
side, - every dark corner of your chamber— 
from the detestable and maddening annoyance of 
which you can only escape but by waking. 

One figure in particular, standing a little apart 
from any one else, caught Herbert’s attention. 





meridian of life, of a tall and stout frame, ani 
a face which would have been handsome, had 
not a general meanness of expression, a 

wink an his large eyes, and a compression of his 
thin lips, destroyed tl+tcomeliness of his fe 
tures ; and it was his rather than his 
son, which excited remark. This was 
even to misery ; his coat, which had been whilon 
black, was now threadbare, and patched ypjj 
little of its original texture seemed remainj 
his large riding-boots were of a still wlele 
than this ancient garment—his hat, which, from 
extreme age, and long exposure to weather, had 
fallen into an irregular form, resembling that of 
a decaying mushroom, was tied on with a 
brown and white cotton handkerchief; and ther 
was not a shred even of soiled calico visible x 


- either his throat or wrists. He stood i 


upon a large ragged stick, watching the progress 
of the flames with a calcplating eye; and while 
every other person was excited, or agonized, or 
terrified, he seemed to regard the scene of ruin 
before him with apathy and indifference. 

Herbert recognized him at once, having oftes 
heard the description of a singular character, 
resident in our town, who was called the Mise 
Parson. He was a man of good family and mor 
than respectable attainments, whose ion for 
money amounted to a disease; and who, after he 
had already increased the competence inherited 
from his father, by the most rigid poo 
crowned the unremitting system of scraping, 
which he had hitherto —- by marrying 
an old paralytic, purblind widow, twenty-ire 
years his senior, merely for the sake of her vas 
riches. 

Every one had cried shame upon the mate), 
and the victim of his avarice, who was as devoid 
of capacity as she was of personal attractions, 
too soon, alas! began to find that the crown m 
trimonial was any thing but .a crown of roses. 
Her husband began by neglecting her before the 
honey-moon had expired—denied: his bride the 
comforts which her years and infirmities demani- 
ed ; forbade her the company of her friends, ani, 
by working upon her fears, contrived most éffée- 
tually to abridge her controul over her enormous 
fortune; and yet, before Mrs, Hyslop mamied 
him, she had always been stigmatized as 
rious. She had been a-fageier of birds; 
his first act was to open the cages of her wing 
favourites, and set them free. She had bea 
uséd to ride from one rendezvous of gossips 
another, in a decrepit gig drawn by an emaciated 
pony. This was disposed of immediately- 
and the same fate befell every superfiuity, aod 
most of the necessaries of life. He was atin 
deaf—before long, brutal, in answer to her 
monstrances; and she would tremble when be 
crossed the floor, and ery in a tremulous 
wiry voice, “*O, Mr. Clare! Mr. Clare! [have 
paid dear for those bonny black eyes !” 

Such was the man, whose miserable attire am 
apathetic look attracted Herbert’s regard; Par 
son Clare had stoed so long in the moti 
attitude I have described, that he began to wor 
der when so singular looking an individual would 
stir—and was only recalled from a train of & 
traneous speculations, by the cireumstanedef # 
immense wall falling in, smothering the 


He was a man who had apparently pessed the | and d.rkening the light, with a tremendous 
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echo of which reverberated again and again 
es the opposite houses. The crowd, terrified 


by this new disaster, gave a universal scream, 
and rushed wildly bagkwards ; and not a few old 
and slow persons w rown down, and tramp- 
led upon by the retr g mass of people, whose 
confusion was increased by this sudden diminu- 
tion of the light. 

Among those who fell was Parson (lare; 
Herbert had seen him borne off his feet, and in 
another instant heard a sharp voice crying loudly 
for forbearance from the crowd, in whom the 
panic had subsided as rapidly as it had spread, 
and who, upon the cause of their alarm being 

lained, were again eager tospress forward, 
and watch the progress of the conflagration. A 
strange feeling, totally impossible to be analyzed, 
urged him to hasten to the assistance of the 
miser, whom he found laid at full-length on the 
foot pavement, a little without the reach of the 
feet of the mob, writhing with pain, and groan- 
ing most piteously. As Herbert made his. way 
towards the spot, he caught such remarks as these 
—“ Parson Clare!—hurt—is he ?—Whzy, let 
him lie where he is; he has met with nothing 
more than his deserts at last.” 

“ Ay,” observed one, who spoke in a coarse, 
but somewhat solemn voice, “such is the end of 
ill-gotten and misused wealth: but, however, he 
must not be left here to perish.” 

“Oh no! no!” groaned out the poor wretch, 
who was grievously hurt; ‘some one help me 
home! I will make it worth any one’s while—I 
will pay.”” 

“ Give place to me,” said Herbert, authorita- 
tively ;—‘* I will see that you are conveyed home, 
Sir,—and do you, (to the crowd,) cease to hinder, 
if you cannot help.” 

“The gentleman’s fond,” sneered one. 

“ Nay,—what—he is, may be, looking for a 
legacy,” observed another. 

“Ora wardrobe,” echoed a depraved looking 
woman ;—*‘ his boots alone are worth something ; 
they are only twenty years old !” 

eedless of all this and more such ribaldry, 
Herbert succeeded in raising Parson Clare out 
of the kennel into which he had slidden. When 
fairly placed upon his feet, the miser repeated his 
complaints. He was certainly very much hurt; 
he believed that some of his ribs were broken. 
At all events his face was cruelly crushed. 

“Tt is impossible that you can walk home,” 
said Herbert, compassionately, ‘‘ we must find 
some one who will go and call a coach.” 

“Oh, my side !—a coach!” shrieked Parson 
Clare—* and double fare too at this time of night ! 
—a coach, indeed !—I ean walk—I will!” but, 
as he spoke, he reeled so unsteadily towards 
Herbert, that the latter was compelled to support 
him; which was a matter of some difficulty, as 
he cried out violently whenever he was touched. 

“IT have undertaken a troublesome charge, I 
fear,” said the young clergyman to himself,— 
and then paused to consider what was next to be 
done. After some little consultation with the 
speaker who had denounced ill-gotten wealth, 
and who proved to be an itinerant Methodist 
preacher, Parson Clare was lifted into an elbow 
chair, borrowed from a neighbouring house, and 
carried upon it to the thresho!d of his own dwell- 





ing, which was fortunately situated in a neigh- 
bouring street. 

This was a large dilapidated building, which 
had once been a mansion of some consequence, 
ndw fallen into disrepute, in consequence of the 
deterioration of the neighbourh The door 
had been painted ; but the colour was peeling off 
in large dry scales ; the knocker had been nailed 
down, but the nails had long ago rusted, ‘and 
fallen out;—and when Herbert applied to it, a 
hollow echo, from the interior of the neglected 
mansion, answered drearily. He knocked three 
times before any one appeared. At his fourth 
and loudest summons, a window in the third story 
above his head, creaked up, and a harsh vulgar 
voice cried out, ** Who is there ?”’ 

** We have brought home Mr. Clare, who is 
very much hurt.” 

“ Wait a little—I will come down as soongas 
I have put something on.” . 

“I will now leave you,” said Herbert’s assist- 
ant,—* I would not enter the doors of his house 
for the world.—Hark ! there is some one coming 
down stairs at last.” 

* Will you not stay, and help him tohis room ? 
If there be only women”— 

“No, no,” replied the other earnestly ; “ it is 
venturing too farinto the precincts of Satan. I 
must go now;” and more quickly than he had 
ever moved before, Mr. Lovatt shuffled away, and 
the stoccato trio of his stick and feet presently 
dropped into silence. 

After a few minutes further delay, many bars 
were slowly undrawn, and chains unchained, and 
with a violent jerk; the door was thrown open, 
and the desolation of the interior dimly revealed. 
The wide entrance hall had been flagged with 
diamond shaped slabs of pale marble—but years 
had passed since that floor had benefited by brnsh 
or bucket; the broken plastered walls were of a 
like dingy colouz:—and the portress was-yet 
more debased and wretched in her appearance, 
than might have been expected to belong, even 
to that squalid habitation. She was a short ill- 
made woman, with a broad, wild face; round, 
dead black eyes, lips of almost a negro thickness; 
greasy dark hair falling in straight pipes rather 
than locks, upon a brown neck seantily mantled 
by a faded wrapping gown. Her feet were bare, 
and thrust into loose tattered shoes, brown for lack 
of blacking: and she stared out with an im 
dent, elvish leer, which had infinitely more of 
the witch than of the woman in its composition. 

“ So it is you!” cried she in the same surly 
voice : “I told you what would be the end of it! 
Is he much hurt? Come in, come in, and make 
no more words about it,” and dragging Parson 
Clare rudely after her, who seemed too much 
stunned to resist, she shut the door—not, how- 
ever, as she had intended, leaving Herbert on 
the outside. 

* Bar it, if you must come in,” continued the 
Hecate, “and hold him up on the other side. 
What, bleeding, Sir?—I told you it was a crazy 
thing to go out ; buy you must see the fire, forsooth! 
What will your wife say, I wonder?” © 

As she spoke, another feeble light was seen at 
the head of the first flight of stairs, and an old 
woman, nearly bent double with years and: de- 
crepitude, appeared crawling painfully down- 
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wards. She was so hideous but it is im- 
possible to dwell upon the description of one so 
aged and deformed. Her head shook incessantly, 
and one hand hung like a stone at her side; but 
she had sense enough to understand, at one glance, 
what had passed, and slipped from step to step 
in her descent, with a nimbleness, which seemed 
incompatible with her feebleness, and when fairly 
confronted with her husband, laughed, and said in 
a low voice, something between a croak and a 
chuckle: “* Ay—ay—Parson Clare! I told you 
that I should live to knock a nail in your coffin 

t dd 

Herbert was, as it may be supposed, unspeak- 
ably shocked by witnessing a squalid misery, so 
far hegend any previous experience. Inthe mean 
time, the miser had fainted. “ Leave him to us,” 
cried the younger woman, brutally, “we are 
uggd to him, and will soon bring him round.” 

*He will die in this miserable place,’’ ex- 
claimed Herbert. 

*Isn’t it his own choosing?” replied the old 
woman, “ isn’t it to please him, that we live as 
we do? Till I was married—ask my daughter.” 

“Daughter!” muttered Herbert to himself, 
* good angels deliver us !” 

“Till I was married, I was always fond of 
having things comfortable about me; I always 
had one sheet on my bed! There, Jane, give over ; 
he is coming about again, and now, Sir, if you 
choose to run and fetch a doctor, you are welcome 
to the trouble; it is a useless expense thongh, 
for he will die of this.” 

While she spoke, Herbert was, indeed, think- 
ing, that the presence of a medical man was emi- 
nently necessary; he therefore left the miser’s 
house hastily, and in a few moments after, his 
knock was heard, long and Joud, at the door of 
a surgeon who lived in a neighbouring street. 

“ A job from the fire, hey?” said the man, 
thrusting out a mop head of hair, and a stout bare 
leg, at the opened front door, “J shall be dressed 
in a minute, and will accompany you ;” and, 
indeed, this dressing was no sooner said than 
done, for he presently re-appeared clothed and 
shod. Upon =~ told the name of his patient, 
he shrugged his shoulders, put on a cautious face 
—Parson Clare was such a miser!—and was at 
Jength only = upon to set forth to admin- 
ister relief, by Herbert’s undertaking to be an- 
ewerable for his attendance, in case there should 
be any demur on the part of the invalid, or his 
family. 

“In case, Sir!—I fear, from what you say, 
that it is a bad case!’ said the callous Dr. 
Ducket, smirking at his own wit, which was as 
inveterately profuse as it,was weak; “and per- 
haps the old lady may open her purse-strings, 
when he is dead and gone ; there will be a fortune 
for somebody or other!—nothing much less, I 
should fancy, than a hundred thousand pounds. 
Good-night, Sir—Mr. Herbert did you say!—O, 
I know where you live, I will do myself the 

leasure of looking in upon you to-morrow morn- 
ing, and acquainting you how your friend goes 
on.” A® they —_ the drowsy watchman 
plodded past, calling the hour, “half past two 
o’clock!”’ and Herbert felt so weary, that he now 
took the shortest way homeward, though the still 
unabated glow of the heavens, and the distant 











shouts of the crowd, proclaimed that the fire was 
not yet overcome, 

e threw himself upon his bed ; not, however, 
to sleep, until his fan xcited by the seines 
he had left, acted theiver in and again 
before his eyes, and intri@ed a tunel possi- 
bilities upon his notice: mere air-castles it ig 
true, but potent enough to keep him awake for 
a long time, and to mingle with dreams, when 
fatigue proved too strong forimagination. “ How 
unequally,”’ whispered the temptress, “ is the lot 
of man cast!—one hundred thousand pounds! 
—there is magic in the very sound of the words; 
there is power, and rank, and Juxury, within their 
grasp! and he will die of his wounds!—What is 
that to thee ? O, nothing, nothing at all!—only, 
some one must enjoy his hoards—some one must 
riot in the abundance of all his wealth!” 
‘Shame on me!” cried Herbert, starting awake, 
while the bare remembrance of his dream 
brought the dew to his forehead, and made 
his frame tremble with ecstacy. “ Shame on 
me! what have I to do with wealtht—am | 
not vowed to another, holier service ! and shall I 
allow such base thoughts to overrun my mind? 
—such grovelling desires to tempt me?” “ Yet,” 
again whispered Fancy, “the good things, the 
great things thou mightest achieve !—endow 
hospitals, befriend the neglected, acquire influence 
and authority, to be used well—be beloved in 
life, lamented in death,”—and he fell asleep 
again, while the temptress was in the midst of 
her work, of seducing his soul from the truth, 
under a subtler mask than that of mere sensual 
indulgence. He dreamed that he was 
of boundless wealth—he awoke the next mor- 
ing, a poor curate, and took his bible in his hand, 
and spread his paper before him, to write a ser 
mon on the deceitfulness of riches ; while he took 
no thought of that most deceitful of all things 
within him—the human heart! 

He had scarcely concluded his discourse with 
a studied, yet simple petition, that the Omnipo- 
tent would rule the hearts of his le to mo 
deration, and the smile of complacency, with 
which he beheld this eloquent period, had scarcely 
faded from his lips, when the train of his thoughts 
was interrupted by the entrance of the su 
He came to announce the tidings of Parson Clare’s 
death, “and,” continued he, “ his widow, I think, 
will not be long in following him. They are go 
ing to hold an inquest upon the miser’s carcass.” 

“* My friend,” said Herbert, firmly, “ you 
speak too brutally of the dead.” 

“ All I can say,” continued Mr. Ducket, abash- 
ed he the moment, “ is that you will have to at 
tend.” 

“ ye ll said Herbert, rising and closing 
his desk, “1 will go now; I may perhaps be 
able to give some comfort to the widow.” 

“Comfort! ha! ha! ha!—I beg pardon for 
laughing, Sir, but she, with a hundred thousand 

ounds at her own disposal! and he used to beat 
- like a dog !—Comfort!”” 

“ Begone Sir! there is your fee!” cried Her- 
bert, sternly, cutting short the son of Galen, with 
his haughtiest frown, and the tender of a guinea. 
Mr. Ducket ventured no further pleasantry, 
sneaked out of the house as fast as he cot 
Herbert went out also—to the house of mourning. 
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PART II. 


Now, to avail ourselves of the rey by 
which story-tellers compass time, as the Prince 
in the Eastern tale b+ pana space upon his 
enchanted carpet—we Will suppose ‘“ nine months 
are over,” and look in again on Captain Old- 
gere’s fireside. In this second view, only three 
were to be seen gathered round the hearth—the 
care-worn anxious father and mother, and, placed 
between them, the shadow, it surely could not be 
the actual person, of their beloved daughter. Yet 
jt was the same, whom we saw so short a time 
such a different creature. Her figure was 
worn down to a melancholy degree of thinness ; 
her rich hair hung about her face in masses, as 
if it were too heavy for her head ; from her large 
languid eyes, bent upon the fire in the listless- 
ness of vain speculation, a tear fell ever and 
anon on her clasped wasted hands ; a large shaw] 
was thrown over her shoulders—and the furred 
slippers upon her feet, (though the month was 
Iuy and the screen before the door, and the 
noiseless steps of all who came in and went out 
—were sufficient to tell the tale how sadly the 
spring had been spent. 
The three sat in silence for some time; at last, 
Captain Oldacre having left the room, Anna dis- 
her hand from her mother’s, and drawing 
itfeebly over her brow, said, in a low voice, 
“I think, mother, that this time, I shall hardly 
die.” 


“Thank God that you can say so!” replied 
that excellent woman ; “ you are much better to- 
day, my love; a week ago you know, you could 
not sit up : in another fortnight we hope that you 
will be strong enough to bear removal. I did 
not tell you that your father has heard from Bath 
this very asin pay thane he will go over, as soon 
ashe is easy to leave you, and take possession 
of our new house.” 

“Kind, dear father and mother!’ exclaimed 
Anna, with energy, “and you are breaking up 
= happy home here to indulge my caprice. 

ow it is of me! how impatient! I am sure I 
ought to have borne to stay here. Hark! hark!’ 

she pointed with her finger eagerly, “ there 
is a step in the street! let no one come in here— 
no one, mother !”” 

As she spoke, a knock was heard at the hall 
door; Mrs. Oldacre rose hastily, and left the 
toom, shutting the door of the parlour carefully : 
but Anna’s ear caught the pave of a well-known 
foot in the passage, and the sound of a voice— 
and her heart beat as though there was a fountain 
within it. The visitor was ushered into a room 
on the opposite side of the lobby ; but so strong 
was her ine, that she imagined that even through 
the thickness of two walls she could distinguish 
the tones which had been dearer to her than any 
other earthly sound. Were they pleading for 
forgiveness ? she thought she cou/d forgive, though 
per aps not at first. She then folde@ her hands 
upon her breast, and, in that moment of suspense 
—of all others the most excruciating to a woman 

use she can confide her anguish to no one 
prayed silently and fervently for strength to 
whatever burden it might please Heaven to 

lay upon her. 

Meanwhile her faithless Jover had followed 
Mrs. Oldacre into the dining-room, with the 





flushed face and uneasy gait of one already teazed 
by an evil conscience—and proud as he was, he 
was afraid to meet the mild eye of Anna’s mo- 
ther. He changed his chair twice; waited to 
hear whether she had anything to say, having 
prepared an elaborate justification of his fickle- 
ness; and when she persisted in maintaining a 
reserved silence, was, at last, compelled to stam- 
mer out * That the weather was much warmer 
than it had been.” 

Mrs. Oldacre assented; there was another 
pause. 

“I hope, madam,” he began again, “ that it 
will have a favourable effect upon Miss Oldacre’s 
health ; she is better, I am very glad to hear.” 

“ She is,” replied the mother, and a third lo 
mye ensued, during which Mrs. Oldacre perused 

er visitor’s face thoroughly, with her sedate and 
truthful eye. “May I beg,” she said, at last 
“may I beg for the communication which you 
said you wished to make to me. I have not 
much time to spare, and shall be glad to be set 
at liberty again, as soon as is convenient.” 

“J—I wish to say !'—Why—Madam, so in- 
timate as we have been—I think it strange—on 
such friendly terms as we have been—”’ 

‘ And are to be no more,” interposed his list- 
ener, gravely. 

“That is, madam—I mean—I wish, that is 
—to justify myself to you; I am aware that you 
consider that 1—that you—and yet if you will do 
me the justice to remember—in short, Madam, I 
am sorry you should think I have used you ill 
—and if you will allow me to explain :—” 

** Who has told you that we consider you fo 
have ased us ill?” said she, with dignity; “ we 
have made complaints to no one—we have asked 
redress from no one. If your own conscience 
aceuse you, Mr. Herbert, to your own conscience 
you must justify yourself; for my own I 
can only say, that, if this be all your errand, your 
presence here is as fruitless as it is unwelcome !” 

“Tam glad,” replied he, endeavouring to re- 
cover his self-possession, “ that you confess you 
have no cause of complaint.” 

“ Why then are you here, Sir?’’ 

Herbert’s cheek crimsoned,deeply, as he ven- 
tured to mutter something about “a visit of friend- 
ship.” 

Fie upon you! fie upon you!” cried Mrs. 
Oldacre, ‘this is a miserable subterfuge which 
I should not have expected to hear—even from 
you / I thought that my opinion of your conduct 
towards us should never pass my lips, but this 
inconceivable behaviour of your’s compels me to 
speak. Listen to me, Sir: for the last three 
years you have been received within these walls 
upon the footing of an intimate friend. In the 
course of that time you used all your best ad- 
dresses to gain the affections of my daughter. 
Many who are situated as I am would hesitate to 
confess that such, as you have proved yonr- 
self to be, could ever have gained them; but I 
would not disguise the trath, no, not if I could 
silence all the folly which I know bas been, and 
will be talked about this story. Well, Sir, and 
what has been the end of our intercourse? With- 
out any cause, without even the pretence of an 
affront, you are known to be on the point of mar- 
riage with another. What she is, speaks for 
itself—and I think, for 1 will be ne more dainty 
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with your feelings than I have been with my own, 
that your motives are so obvious that even you 
cannot pretend to plead any other inducement 
than that of her immense wealth. Hear me out, 
and reply if you have the front to do it! You 
are about to marry for money; you have com- 
mitted as deliberate an act of falsehood, as if you 
had broken an oath sworn upon a bible; and yet 
this does not content you! You must even come 
hither, in the hope of wringing from those whom 
you have sought to injure, an approval of your 
mercenary and unhandsome conduct. You are 
about to sell your honour for money—you will 
meet with your reward—and I am sorry for you 
—I pity you with all my soul, for the abasement 
of spirit which you will be compelled to undergo 
—for the wretchedness of the lot which you have 
stepped out of your way to force upon yourself. 
You wish me to confess that we have no claim 
upon you. Pacify your anxiety ; we have never 

vanced any—we never shall ; we are willing to 
leave you in your own hands. Ay, and if you 
see a tear upon my cheek, as I am a living wo- 
man, it is for what is to befall you, and not for 
what you have done to me or mine!” 

She paused, exhausted by this sudden burst of 
feeling ; and, fixing her eyes full upon the con- 
fused and astonished man, gathered herself up to 
hear his reply. But the truth of her reproof had 
stricken too deep to leave him in any condition 
for explanation or evasion: with a convulsive 
movement of his hand, he clutched up his hat 
from the floor, and made his way out of the house 
—how, he did not know. 

And thus was a proud, strong, learned man, 

ut to shame by a gentle and untutored woman! 

e felt every word she uttered to the inmost 
corner of his heart; yet he suffered with the des- 
perate determination of one whose mind is made 
up, and who is prepared to abide by the conse- 
quences of his conduct. He knew what the 
world would say; he heard what his own con- 
science did say, but for all this, his heart was 
hardened to complete its unholy purpose. 

It would be needless to retrace the steps by 
which he gained influence over the mind of Mrs. 
Clare—the course of reasoning by which he had 

aded himself to make an offer of marriage 
to her daughter—the Hecate of the miser’s house : 

t, weak as the parson’s widow was, she was 
not utterly devoid of maternal feeling and fore- 
cast, for the happiness of her child. She knew 
that she was doing prudently in giving her son- 
in-law the controul over the greater part of his 
wife’s property; she knew that to gain respecta- 
ble protection for one so squalid, so debased by 
circumstances as her daughter, was next to a 
miracle—and reconciled herself to the exorbitant 
terms of the bargain on Herbert’s part; as for 
love, he had common shame enough to refrain 
from pretending to it, even for one moment. 

Unnatural as such a connection may seem to 
those who will not put trust in a tale, unless every 
minutest link of the long chain of incident is dis- 
played for their inspection, it is only one among 
a thousand similar instances of mercenary mar- 
riages. How many a beautiful and delicate girl 
has willingly gone up to the altar with some su- 
peranuated debauchee! how many a gay gallant 
young fellow has thankfully leapt into the arms 
of age and ugliness—and all for money! And 





let none fancy himself superior to the temptation, 
until he has proved its force; for unless that 
force were tenfold mightier than even imagina. 
tion represents it to be, we skould not be so often 
pained and disappointed by seeing the most gifted 
and the most high-minded yielding to its influence 
with so little show of a struggle. Thus it was 
- - fell out that Wilson Herbert married Jane 
slop. 

0 Sather was the probability of this marti 
an ascertained fact, than the tongues of half our 
townsfolk were unloosed in amazement, in sar. 
casm, and in disapprobation. Herbert thou 
that he had prepared himself for the vehemence 
of this a outery ; moreover, he had cheated 
himself into imagining that the creature whom 
milliners had dizened out for the wedding day, 
into an appearance at least passable, might 46 
tutored into becoming a respectable common. 
place member of society, amenable to the authority 
of her lord and master—and that it would not be 
impossible to counterbalance the influence of 
years of neglect and degradation by a season of 
schooling. 

To school, accordingly, the bride was sent; 
and, for twelve months, was compelled to en- 
dure such courses of discipline and feminizing as 
were considered likely to conduce to her improve- 
ment. The event proved the sagacity of the 
measure. Even during that short period of con- 
straint, strange rumours of her eccentricities tran- 
spired. She was not one of those passive per 
sonages, conscious of their own deficiencies, 
whom you may persuade or terrify into whatever 
you please, for the time being. She was vain, 
vulgar, and violent; incapable of being stirred to 
the task of amending herself by either shame or 
emulation. Many even went so far as to say, 
that, during the course of that time, she had 
shown glimpses of more disgraceful propensities 
than the love of tawdry finery, or the distaste 
to everything polished and refined. It remained 
for future days to develope these more completely. 

While Mrs. Herbert was occupied in com 
pleting the education, which only began with her 
married life, her mother paid the debt of nature, 
and the Oldacres took up their residence in Bath; 
it was to Herbert, (he had resigned his curacy) 
therefore, less irksome than it might have beento 
begin his career in our town, as a rich man. 
wife was brought home to her splendid mansion, 
clad in the most expensive mourning for he: dear 
parent, and it was thought proper that she should 
be secluded from the world for the space of six 
months. Before the end of the time prescribed 
for the indulgence of her sorrow had decently ex- 
pited, her impatience of the seclusion of grief 
had become so ungovernable, that she insisted 
upon taking her place in society as a rich wo 
man, if not as a beauty. 

A lady, who has five thousand a year to spend, 
need never spend it alone; and Herbert’s house 
was presently crowded with company—the more 
the merrier, in his wife’s opinion, who had never 
been taught the difference between gentle 
simple, and who openly professed suspicion 
dislike of “stiff, proud, proper people.” 
this her husband was compat to endure, though 
totally at variance with his tastes and inclinations 
—for the slightest contradiction excited her 
such immoderate displays of wrath, as made her 
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an object of surprise and derision to her own ser- 
vants. He hoped, too, that the constant colli- 
sion of society might give her some practice of 
manner, purify her talk of its boisterous excla- 
mations, and teach hera little composure of de- 
meanour. He was laughed at unsparingly by 
the voluble and vulgar guests who filled his 
house, and emptied his cellar ;—he was not slow 
in perceiving this, and it destroyed the little to- 
leration with which he had ever regarded the in- 
dividual whom he had chosen as his partner for 
life—for better for worse. 
A year went by, and Mrs. Herbert, in spite of 
her having become a mother, seemed in the pro- 
of deterioration, rather than improvement. 
She had so much of the savage in her composi- 
tion, that she soon began to find the luxuries of 
her siuation, at first pleasant from their novelty, 
before long, become irksome; and the customs 
of polite society, trammels, in the escaping from 
which was ) gene and triumph. Her fear of 
her hasband, too, decreased daily ; he had, before 
his marriage, planned a thousand plans for ex- 
alting his own importance, while her’s was to be 
cast into shade, and was dismayed to discover 
himself compelled to relinquish all his own fa- 
vourite schemes in order that he might maintain 
a fair appearance in the eyes of the world. As 
for the mere possession of wealth, when the 
novelty of its delight had been exhausted, it was 
surprising how little energy to use or to enjoy it 
seemed to be left to him. Day by day he be- 
came more and more frigid, more and more will- 
ing to retire from the public stare and sneer— 
ad she, more and more careless of his approba- 
tion or blame. As for the world, (and Mrs. 
Herbert's comprehended only the frivolous, the 
malicious, and the unprincipled,) it presently be- 
gan to find out how matters stood; and the 
length of time which elapsed, before Herbert’s 
eyes were opened, can only be accounted for by 
his having bought a magnificent estate in a 
a county, the improvement of which, 
atall events, furnished occupation for his mind ; 
moreover, his attention was engrossed by some 
private affairs of a delicate and interesting na- 
ture, of which we shall hear more presently. 
Scandal had, indeed, been long busy with the 
names of both husband and wife, before her 
Tumours reached the ear of the former. When, 
at last, he became aware that he was despised 
a8 an easy indifferent man, who kept no rule in 
his household—that his wife was in the habit of 
openly boasting how well she could manage him: 
When he became aware that not a few tales of 
the most odious description were in circulation, 
his awakening came with the violence as well 
’s the suddenness of a clap of thunder. He was 
at Mile Park, when the “kind friend,”?’ whom 
every calumniated person is sure to possess on 
Such an occasion, made the labour of riding half 
4 Score of miles out of his way, to open Herbert’s 
eyes to his own unhappiness. But the listener 
Was well practised in the science of self-com- 
ne received the unwelcome tidings with po- 
te and listless incredulity, thanked his guest 
‘oolly for the trouble which he had taken, 
nes, and ordered his own carriage. His 
an curious informant rode away, much amazed 
a 1 apathy, little thinking what a storm he 
a8 leaving behind him—to rage all the fiercer 
21 





in proportion as its expression had been at first 
suppressed. 

here was a very large party that night at one 
of those houses to which it was a loss of dis- 
tinction to be admitted—a house where dubious 
characters were haboured, till they were past 
doubt, and many encouraged as wits, who would 
have been voted coarse in more select circles ; 
where, under pretence of escaping from formality, 
much undisguised levity was perpetrated; and 
if one or two guests of a better class were chanced 
to be found, the same were never to be seen a 
second time. In the corner of a drawing-room 
noisy past all endurance, and crowded to suffoca- 
tion, was a whist table, at which four gentle- 
men were seated; and behind it, wedged in a 
small recess, a sofa filled by two ladies of ex- 
traordinary amplitude, who sat with their feet 
comfortably stretched out upon the same ottoman, 
and were enjoying the luxury of a little choice 
scandal. The strain of their conversation crossed 
the current of the card-players’ talk much in this 
wise: 

** Bless me! Miss Kewin !—but youamaze me! 
—That lady yonder in red crape, with the un- 
tidy back and the fly-away curls ?” 

“ Yes—that is Mrs. Herbert—did you never 
see her before? I say no more than the truth; 
I thought it was no secret to anybody but her 
husband.” , 

“T wish, Sir,” said one of the whist-players, 
a bald-headed man, with a purple nose, address- 
ing his partner: “I wish, Sir, you would try to 
be a /eetle attentive to your game; we lose two 
tricks by your tramping my queen. It is your 
deal, Mr. Bigg.” 

“ Why, if that be true, Miss Kewin! there is 
some excuse for her taking—ahem !—it’s a hor- 
rible thing to let pass one’s lipsp—taking a glass 
too much now ol then.” 

« O, if that were all, Mrs. Barrymore !—true? 
—I know it is true !—he was to have been mar- 
ried to the girl, you know!” 

“ Well! yes, I know—and deserted her most 


shamefully. 
‘These men are all alike, ma’am,’’ resumed 


the spinster: “and upon this the Oldacres went 
to live at Bath—and you know it came out that 
they died poor; in short, the poor girl was ob- 
liged to apply for a situation as a governess. 
She applied to a friend of mine at Leicester, a 


Mrs. Hawkes, a charming woman, ma’am, who 
wrote to me to inquire if she was respectable 
or not.” 

* And did she engage her ?”’ 

‘* Ma’am, you shall hear: Mr. Herbert upon 
this stepped in; wrote her the most affectionate 
letter in the world, enclosing a bank-bill for five 
hundred pounds.” 

*¢ Goodness, Miss Kewin! five hundred pounds! 
Mrs. Clare knew what she was about when she 
was leaving him so much of her fortune.” 

There was again a murmuring at the card- 
table; “ Another misdeal !” said he of the pur- 
ple nose ; “ Upon my honour, Sir, this is too bad ; 
you should think of your partner; if you do 
not mind for yourself.” 

“If you please, we will play no more,” re- 
plied the rebuked stranger, rising coolly, and 
tossing down his cards, with an air which pre- 
vented the other three gentlemen from remark- 
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ing the rudeness of his behaviour. They left 
the corner in search of a more zealous substitute ; 
and Herbert re-seating himself, was in a condi- 
tion to be more distinctly benefited by the con- 
versation behind him than before. 

“Five hundred pounds!” repeated the incre- 
dulous widow, “I scarcely know how to believe 
such a sum.” 

“1 had it from first rate authority, ma’am. I 
heard Mrs. Herbert herself—she knew of it.” 

“ Knew of it! and he her own husband, too? 
dear me, how shocking !” 

** Shoeking !—not at all, Ma’am; nothing in 
Mrs. Herbert’s way ; money, you know—money, 
will carry anything off.” 

“* Anything !—why”—— 

* All I can say, Mrs. Barrymore,” replied the 
bilious spinster, shaking her head mysteriously ; 
“all I can say, Ma’am, is, that poor people are 
put in prison for stealing a loaf of bread out of 
a shop-window :—but if rich ladies have anything 
hand upon them which does not happen to be 
their own property—why, ii’s a mistake, you 
know, and the more that’s paid, the less that’s 
said about it.” 

“ What!” cried the widow, rising a hair’s 
breadth from her seat, and drawing up her eye- 
brows to the elevation proper to express amaze- 
ment and horror. 

“ Nay, I insinu&tted nothing—nothing at all ; 
it was—bless me !—did you notice that gentle- 
man in the black coat?—did you see the frown 
he cast upon me t—Mr. Herbert is at Mile Park, 
or—can it be any of her relations !—I must go 
and ask Mrs. Alderson what relations she has 
—a—only see—there she is yonder, leaning upon 
the arm of that Major Godbold. I declare he is 
gone !—the man in the black coat! he must be 
somebody, he set off in such a hurry !” 

** And did you ever see?” spitefully whisper- 
ed the other amiable lady : “ she can hardly stand 
upright! Well! well! money isa fine thing— 
but conduct for me, Miss Kewin !” 

Now, as to the appearance of Mr. Herbert, a 
short explanation wil] suffice. He had returned 
home, with scandal ringing in his ears, and sus- 
picion busy at his heart,—and found his wife 
abroad. ‘ Gone,” as her maid said, * to a party 
at Mrs. Alderson’s.” 

I said, that as a single man, he had serupu- 
lously refrained from society. As a married man 
he had rarely appeared in his wife’s set, that he 
was mostly unknown, and never inquiréd for. 
The knowledge of this suggested to him the 
plan which he adopted. He followed his wife, 
and availing himself of the stupidity of a deaf 
fluttered servant man, had been announced as 
Mr. Harding, and been well received ; for a new 
male face was always welcome at Mrs. Alder- 
son’s, and she did not stop to remember where 
she had been introduced to the gentleman. His 
purpose was not to shine, but to ohserve—what 
a hateful condition to be reduced to !—nothing 
better than that ofa spy. His curiosity was gra- 
tisfied with a vengeance. The first figure that 
met his eye, was that of his wife, foolishly 
dressed in the extreme of inelegant fashion, and 
as conspicuous for her vulgar demeanour, as 
she was for her attire;—an object of remark 


from her rolling moist eye, her burnt-red cheek, 
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her parched lip, and her thick and confused 
speech: and then, for the first time, did he taste 
the full bitterness of that cup which he had beep 
so eager to fill for himself. Then did he re 
member, with frightful distinctness, the counte- 
nance of Mrs. Oldacre at their last interview, and 
her words, * I am sorry for you.” Then, for the 
first time, did he feel the just value of the fair 
right-hearted being whom he had so meanly de 
serted, and whose letter, returning his own with 
its enclosed bank-bill, was, even then, in his 
pocket-book—that letter merely a few words of 
acknowledgment, and ‘that she could not think 
of being indebted to strangers for what it was in 
the power of her own exertions to procure for 
her.” And he had given her up for ever—he 
had placed himself in the situation of the despised 
husband of a profligate wife, and all for a few 
paltry thousands of pounds! 

But the man who could bear to make such a 
sacrifice, could steel himself to abide its conse- 
quences. ‘To leave the party, would be (should 
he chance to be recognised) to admit his misery 
publicly, and would make the retribution where- 
with he intended to visit his guilty wife, appear 
an act of pique rather than justice. He compel- 
led himself therefore to sit down to cards. Durin 
the course of the few first deals, he had | 
the startling unwelcome truth that his offer of as 
sistance to Anna Oldacre had been detected, rob- 
bed of its fair and honest meaning, as penitent’s 
attempt to make amends for past misconduet, and 
construed into an offence against his wife, which 
justified her in taking any revenge she might 
please. He had also gathered that her cunning 
was equal to her folly, that she had, in some way 
or other, possessed herself of a secret, which It 
would be easy for her to wield to his injury and 
her own justification.” The trath was, that she 
had espied her husband putting the bill into the 
letter, and out of idle curiosity had taken it from 
the hall table on which it was deposited previous 
to being sent to the post—opened it—and 
her maid read it over to her; so that in conse 
quence of his own unaccountable want of caution, 
the story of * Mr. Herbert’s mistress” was pre 
sently in the mouth of every servant in the 
house ;—not, it may be supposed, to proceed 10 
farther. : 

The most insatiable lover of gold would thisk 
an enormous treasure not cheaply purchased by 8 
few hours of such agony as Herbert endured on 
that memorable night. Good name—domestc 
comfort—all gone,—and self-reproach alone left 
He thought with all the bitterness of remorse and 
despair of his infant daughter—the child of such 
a mother—what might be her fate if he were 
die? Hour after hour did he sit waiting for his 
wife’s return, and still she came not. Carnage 
after carriage passed,—and hers was not of the 
number. A dful and evil hope cro 
mind, that she might never return. How low 
was he reduced when he had to stoop to the com 
fort which involved crime or death! 

At last the sound of wheels was heard :—nota 
before, to die away into deep silence. The che 
riot stopped.—The drawing-room where 
had been sitting, was in darkness, the 
having burned their last. He ran out to the top 
of the stairs, and leaned over to listen. 
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jamp in the hall too, was just expiring, so that 
he could see without being seen. He heard his 
wife’s coarse voice, and that of a gentleman. He 
breathed short ard thick, and clenched a small 
cane between his hands so violently, that the 
print of his fingers was seen on the bamboo next 
moraing. There was some bidding of good-night 
—and the door closed upon the cavalier. While 
Herbert stood, irresolute whether he should fol- 
low or not—and how he should behave to his 
wife, she had snatched a candle from the hands 
of the footman, and was beginning to ascend the 

ished oak staircase. Her head was confused 
—she had scarcely reached the first landing-place, 
whea her foot caught in the train of her gown,— 
and uttering a loud cry, she fell back wards,—her 
head against the sharp corner of a step. Her 
husband heard the fali, and the outcry of the as- 
sembled servants who pronounced her to be kill- 
ed. He stepped noiselessly back to his own 
chamber, with his heart beating high—and his 
cheek and brow as warm as if the season had 
been suramer. And this wasa man who had been, 
or been thought to be, a conscientious minister of 
the gospel ! 


PART Ii. 


We must mount the enchanted carpet again, 
this time, to take our flight over a space of eigh- 
wen years instead of half as many months. During 
that period, the shrubs which had been added to 


te plantations of Mile Park had become flour- 
ishing trees :—and its ambitious master’s daugh- 
et, whom he left an infant, had grown up into 
w elegant and intelligent girl ;—grave it is true, 
for she felt that she had passed her life under a 
cloud, though she knew not by what that cloud 
was formed—and as humble and unpretending, 
a her father was haughty and reserved. She 
was beloved by every one who knew her—and it 
was only by her friends’ scrupulous abstinence 
referring to that one point, that she had 
larned that there was some fact about her youth 
which was to be concealed. Her father would 
have removed her from a place so pregnant with 
hateful remembrances, had not a clause in Mrs. 
Clare’s will compelled him to spend annually a 
certain sum in his native town :—and, in addition 
o this, his alarmingly delicate health made 
tavelling dangerous as well as irksome to him. 
Eighteen years had changed—I might almost 
%y, created anew the victim of his ambition. So 
much, indeed, was Anna Oldacre altered, that 
her nearest and dearest friends might have pass- 
td her in the street, and accosted her in societ 
again and again, without recognising in the nen | 
prim figure, whose motions seemed regulated by 
wachinery, the lovely laughing girl of former 
years. Eighteen years of the ungrateful labour 
of education, as it was in those days, had effaced 
every trait of beauty from her face: her mind, 
0, formerly so fresh and imaginative, had been 
narrowed to the requisitions of her calling, and 
mee compressed by a tremendous effort, had 
hever expanded again. Her feelings, which she 
ad compelled herself to smother, were some- 
what reduced in intensity ;—her temper had lost 
something of its old sweetness,—her devotion 
‘mething of its fervour. She was now anxious 





about trifles—curious in her dress—not to make 
herself appear younger than she was in reality— 
but to preserve it scrupulously neat and exact in 
all its apportionments: she talked fluently in a 
low voice, and with a formal accent; she piqued 
herself upon observing the minutiz of politeness, 
and knowing when to come forward, and when 
to retire into the shade. Her colour had left her 
cheek—silver threads had stolen among her rich 
hair. She might remember the past—but no one 
ever heard her mention it; and from her bearin 
and uniformity of spirits, she might be jud 

to be as happy a woman, as shé was respected in 
the families to which her services had been given. 
The last lady, indeed, whose daughters she had 
educated, had settled an annuity upon her, suffi- 
cient to cover her small wishes for the remainder 
of her days. ‘ 

It was :.bout this time, that an old friend, her 
only correspondent remaining to her in her native 
town, pressed her to pay her a visit. They met; 
—Anna could not bu: be vividly impressed, and 
forcibly carried back into the past, by finding Mrs. 
Pritchard as gay as she was handsome, and al- 
most as young in appearance, as she had been, 
when they last parted ; and her friend was shock- 
ed past the power of concealment, on recognising 
the cheerful beauty of their old days of intimacy, 
in the withered cautious woman, whom she now 
embraced,—and dreaded lest she could revert to 
old times, and the old sorrows, which had told so 
sad a tale upon her youth and beauty. There 
was no danger of this, however. Anna was cu- 
rious to see the changes and improvements which 
her native town had undergone, but never once 
happened to speak of her former residence there 
or her former trials. She betrayed no sensibility 
upon hearing Herbert’s name mentioned in the 
course of conversation, nor when some person 
accidentally pointed out to her Phebe, as being 
one of the most accomplished girls in our town. 
Nay more,—her friend owned a cottage on the 
borders of Mile Park—and Anna was found as 
willing to walk there, as any other lane or field 
of all the country round about. Mrs. Pritchard 
did not know what to make of this; she had in- 
tended to bring about something like the conclu- 
sion of a romance, a meeting, wherein the two 
lovers should make friends; but this apathy of 
Anna’s proved a total bar to her carrying her sen- 
timental purposes into execution. 

One bright afternoon, when the ladies were 
sitting together in a drawing-room, which over- 
looked part of the grounds in question,—the un- 
usual sight of an open carriage, containing two 
ladies and a gentleman, with acouple of outriders 
behind, was seen glancing among the huge trees 
in the park, and approaching the deserted man- 
sion. “There is Miss Herbert, I know her by 
her long neck!” exclaimed Mrs. Pritchard ea- 

rly. 

‘And who is the gentleman beside her ?” 

“Sir Thomas Dulwich,” replied the other, 
provoked at the coolness of her inquiry; “ the 
young gentleman to whom she is going to be 
married immediately. I hope it may turn out 
well.” 

“Ah—yes,” returned Anna abstractedly “ this 
netting silk is worse than tow.” 

«Upon my word!” said Mrs. Pritchard, to 
herself indignantly, “I verily think she must be 
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made of stone; netting silk—tow, indeed!—I 
wonder a 

Now, it must be told, that Mile Park had for 
many years been shut up, and only inhabited by 
a steward and his wife, and that its distance 
from the town had been assigned as the reason 
for its desertion. Phebe had been very little 
there, and would by no means have been allowed 
to approach her father’s house thus unceremoni- 
ously, if he had known of it; but Lady Dulwich 
had come down into shire on purpose to be 
introduced to her daughter-in-law elect, and it 
had been thought proper to amuse her ladyship 
with excursions. ‘I'heir little party had, accord- 
ingly, been spending a week in Wales, and were 
now upon their way homewards—they had made 
a deviation of a few miles from the public road, 
to examine an old church, and this had led them 
past Mr. Herbert’s park wall. Whenthey reach- 
ed an old gate, flanked by two ruinous lodges, 
Sir Thomas could not help stopping the carriage, 
and looking wistfully in. ‘ What a glorious 
avenue of trees!”’ cried he, “¢1 have not seen 
such oaks north of the Trent!—this approach 
should lead to some place of consequence.” 

“Tam glad you admire it,” replied Phebe; 
“T believe, yes, this must be the back approach 
to Mile Park.” 

* Oh, then, we will take a nearer view of the 
premises—we have a long afternoon before us, 
remember :—and your father, now that I come 
to think of it, did once say something about com- 
paring his place with Chatsworth—we will ex- 
plore the same.”’ 

* By all means,” cried Lady Dulwich gaily. 

* Open the gate, Almond,” and before Phebe 
could raise any objection, they were driving down 
a spacious avenue descending a slope, and bor- 
dered by a double row of magnificent old trees. 
The carriage road was overgrown with long 
grass. Pheasants and hares beyond count, seem- 
ed to start up from beneath the horses’ feet. “I 
prophesy,” said Sir Thomas, “that I shall come 
here for a day’s shooting, before I am a week 
older.” 

“ ] wonder,” said his mother, * that Mr. Her- 
bert can find in his heart to allow such fine 
grounds as these to fall into such a state of de- 
cay.” 

** Papa never liked the place,” said Phebe; 
‘and yet, to my certain knowledge, he has more 
than once refused to sell it.” 

“ You must direct us now, Phebe ;” they had 
by this time reached a point, whence the avenue 
branched off in two separate directions. 

** Upon my word,” replied Phebe, blushing, 
“ it may seem very odd—but I hardly know my- 
self; I have never approached it from this side 
before. I wanted papa to bring me here for the 
summer, but he was quite angry with me, for 
mentioning such a thing.” 

“Very odd, indeed:’’ observed Lady Dul- 
wich. 

** Well then, I will confide in my own sagacity. 
Do admire those walnut trees, mother: and Phe- 
be, you may thank me for a new pleasure, it 
seems; I thought I should be right: yonder is 
the house :—upon my word a noble building !” 
and, as he spoke, they emerged from the avenue 
upon the clear lawn, in full view of the mansion, 

The building was of that mixed style of archi- 


tecture, commonly called Palladian. It was an 
extensive, quadrangular pile, with a clock tower 
over the grand entrance; that clock had not 
been wound up, for fifteen years, at least. The 
windows were all of them closed; not a pencil 
of smoke arose from any chimney ; the fountain 
in the midst of a gravelled space etore the front 
door was broken, and its basin choked with weeds; 
the grass round the house was ill-kept, and one 
or two degenerate rose-bushes leaned weakl 
against the rusty blue iron balustrades of the 
flight of steps, which led to a sort of esplanade 
under the windows of the principal apartments, 
So sombre was the entire effect on that still sum- 
mer’s afternoon, that all the three dropped into 
silence almost involuntarily, and the crashing of 
the wheels upon the gravel, and the whistle of 
some wood-bird, half” tame from being so long 
undisturbed, were the only sounds which were 
heard, as the party drove up to the portal. 

“ And now to enter this enchanted palace!” 
said Sir Thomas, running up the steps boyishly. 
‘“*O, here is a bell !—Mercy on us! whata sound 
it makes! and who will come to answer it, I 
wonder? some seneschal with a white beard; 

I declare, Phoebe, you look fright. 


‘“* Never mind him!” said Lady Dulwich, “we 
will take care of you! here comes some one at 
last!—but, bless me! what a number of bolts 
and bars!—Do not lean against the door—I have 
a presentiment that it will open with an awful 
jerk.” 

; And it did so—a respectable looking middle- 
aged woman presented herself. 

** We can see the house,” said Lady Dulwich 
authoritatively. 

“There is nothing to see, Madam,” replied 
the woman civily and steadily, “ the house is not 
shown to strangers.” 

“T think, Markland,” said Phebe, coming for- 
ward, “ you will hardiy oppose our entrance.” 

“Lord bless me! Miss Herbert!—what ever 
in the world—so surprised as I am to see you!— 
Mr. Herbert is with you, I hope?” ; 

“No matter,” cried Sir Thomas, entering u- 
ceremoniously, “ why, this hall is most superb! 
—those Ionic columns are the handsomest things 
of the kind that I ever saw.” 

“What a shame it is, not to inhabit such a 
place !”’ echoed Lady Dulwich, “ if it were mine, 
I should put up an organ in yonder masic gal 
lery, before I were four and twenty hours older. 

And invite your dear five hundred friends » 
play upon it,” replied the Baronet. In such @ 
light mood as this, they presently had exhausted 
the wonders of the hall; while Phebe stood 4 
little apart, silently considering how much reproof 
she should subject herself to, for taking such 3 
liberty ;—Mr. Herbert was a man who never for- 
gave a liberty. 

“ And now the keys! good Madame la Conc 
erge,” cried Sir Thomas, gaily; “open 08 
these doors, without delay, I am in the best po* 
sible humour for exploring.” 

“The keys, Sir, my husban 
u daun?*® 

“ And where is your husband!—is he locked 
up'—don’t you see, that we wish to inspect every 
| thing? Up stairs or down stairs first, mother: 
“Q, up stairs first!” cried Lady Dulwieh, be 
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mouring her son in his mood of mischief; “ and, 
don’t you see yonder bunch of keys? I dare say 
Mr. Markland has forgotten them; and, as she 
spoke, she pointed to an immense collection upon 
aring, which hung in a niche close by. } 

“By Jove! so they are; well, we will use 
them for ourselves.”’ 

“But, if you please, Sir-——’ ; 

“Thank you, Madame la Concierge—I quite 
understand you; you see I am a positive man. 
Come Phebe !” 

“ What would I give if Joshua Markland was 
here!” cried the woman, wringing her hands dis- 
mayedly. ; ; 

“ Now, my dear woman! pray take things easi- 
ly. Why—you might be a jailor’s wife indeed. 
—Come Phebe! which way first? up stairs, to 
the left.” : 

“Ay—ay,” muttered Markland, looking after 
them, in great wrath, “to the left! What in 
the world must I do %o get them out of the 
house ?” ; oo 

While she stood at the top of the stairs, a living 
picture of vexation, the intruders were heard, try- 
ing every door which opened into the long corri- 
dor; entering chambers which had never been 
unclosed for many years, and apparently enjoy- 
ing their forbidden researches with all the glee of 
aparcel of children; as the approaching sound 
of their merriment warned the disturbed house- 
keeper, that they had examined half the build- 

io, 


ing. 

* And now, Madame la Concierge,” said Sir 
Thomas, I think we are satisfied. We have 
seen nothing worth making such a fuss about; 
never a ghost, or 4 picture. Js there any thing 
precious on the other side of the house ?” 

“ No, Sir—I do not know, Sir,’’ replied Mark- 
land, in great agitation, “I have never been in 
several of the rooms myself, Sir.” 

“0 then, there must be the cream of the mys- 
tery, depend upon it—we will introduce you to 
the secrets of these closed chambers—nay—posi- 
tively, Phoebe, I must teach you alittle curiosity, 
if only to furnish you with one fault. There 
must be something werth seeing, if it be worth 
hiding.” 

Lady Dulwich laughed heartily at Phebe’s 
uneasy face, and they were on the point of en- 
tering the corridor, when they were transfixed by 
sound which made itself heard above the high- 
est pitch of their voices ;—an outcry, something 
between the yell of a terrified wild beast, and the 
shriek of a strong man in his death-struggle, rung 
from the further end of the right-hand passage, 
again and again. Markland darted forward, and 
Was out of sight, and round a corner, ere the in- 
truders had recovered from their astonishment at 
80 horrible a sound. 

“God bless me! what can this be?” cried Sir 
Thomas, while the ladies shrunk together in in- 
voluntary terror. 

“Do not leave us!” cried Lady Dulwich, in 
an agony of fear, seizing him by the skirts of his 
coat :—* Jet us go at once, let us go!” and she 
attempted to drag him towards the staircase. 

Bat ere he could disengage himself from her 
embrace, a second scream was heard, and louder 
than the first,—a scuffing of feet,—the rattle of 
achain;—and Markland was seen issning from 





the passage, crying ont, “save me!—help!— 


murder !”’—-and pursued by a ghastlier figure than 
any of the party had ever before beheld. 

t was a strong middle-aged woman, of a her- 
culean figure, upon whose face was stamped 
every bad passion, intensified by insanity. Her 
brilliant eyes were distended to their utmost; 
—her head was overgrown with a felt of shaggy 
black hair. Her attire was little more than a 
foul blanket, strapped round her waist; and a 
broken chain appenddd to this belt, and the rings 
about her wfists which had belonged to mana- 
cles, told how strictly she had been coerced, and 
how mighty had been the effects of this present 
paroxysm of frenzy. From the slight bedstead 
close outside the door of her prison-chamber, on 
which Markland had been accustomed to sleep, 
she had wrenched out a post, and was pursuing 
her dismayed keeper with the utmost fury, when 
her eye lighted upon the strangers. ith a 
bound and another inarticulate shout, she rushed 
toward, brandishing her weapon, and aimed a 
violent blow at Sir Thomas, who vainly endea- 
voured to oppose her progress. It descended,— 
but not as she had directed it—upon the fair fore- 
head of Phebe. Then the maniac sprang down 
stairs, and in another instant, the fiendish sound 
of her lawless laughter was heard upon the lawn 
without. The unfortunate girl fell at her lover’s 
feet, covered with blood. 

‘* What have I lived to see ?”’ cried Markland. 
‘Heaven have mercy upon us! she is killed! 
she is killed!—and by her own mother too !”” 

The confusion and dismay of the ensuing scene 
baffle description, Lady Dulwich fell into fits ; 
Sir Thomas despatched one servant for Mr. Her- 
bert, another for medical assistanee for Phebe, 
who was only severely wounded. Markland, 
unable to face the consequences of her careless- 
ness,—the fury of her master, and the expulsion 
of her husband from his place of trust—left the 
house on some pretext or other, and took refuge 
in a neighbouring cottage. 

In the midst of this distress, a common farm 
servant rendered the most efficient assistance, by 
summoning Mrs. Pritchard to the spot where the 
thought and delicacy of a woman were so emi- 
nently needed. By degrees the neighbourhood 
was raised with the report that the misguided 
Mrs. Herbet,—who, it had been believed had 
died of a brain fever many years ago,—was yet 
alive, and had escaped from her confinement. No 
wonder that Mr. Herbert had always been unwil- 
ling to live at Mile Park! No wonder that Joshua 
Markland and his wife had been so unsociable, 
and had so constantly refused admittance to guest 
or neighbour! 

Anna Oldacre ‘was left alone, almost within 
hearing of the disturbances which filled the long- 
neglected mansion. The story of the shocking 
scene which had taken place, was not long in 
reaching her ear:—she heard it in silence, but 
the fountains of ancient féeling which had been, 
as it were, seared dry for so many years, burst 
open again with all their former strength, sweep- 
ing away all the reserve and pettiness with which 
years and small trials had encrusted her charaec- 
ter. The love, the resentment, the amazement of 
old times, awoke again in all their first freshness, 
and she sat amid a crowd of images of other days, 
called up from Memory’s tomb, till the evening 
had set, and night had grown old, without ad- 
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verting to the flight of time, the darkness of the 
sky, or the coldness of the air which sighed 
through her open casement. 

On a sudden the dull sound of stealthy foot- 
steps was heard in the garden below; then a 
lumbering noise as if something heavy had fall- 
en; then a low scream, like the ery of some wild 
animal, when it lies down to die, exhausted after 
a long and cruel chace. Anna was startled by 
this interruption of her reverie; but wound up to 
a state of mind far beyond all fear. She looked 
out and listened ; all was still; she called gent- 
ly, “ Who is there ?” but no one made answer. 

The same moaning was again repeated, much 
more faintly than before. Then for the first time, 
a cold shiver of fear ran through her limbs ; and 
opening a sashed door, she stepped quietly out 
upon the small Jawn, and eagerly looked forward 
into the dull shadow. She had scarcely stood an 
instant, trembling with the excess of agitation, 
when her knees were embraced by a horrible 
figure ;—a pale, bleeding maniac, with her insuf- 
ficient covering rent to fragments by the briars 
and furze bushes through which she had found 
her way, and her hands and feet miserably wound- 
ed. By the light of the lamp which Anna car- 
ried, she could see, that the passion which had 
blazed in the eyes of the miserable woman was 
dying fast; and there was scarcely enough 
strength left in her hoarse voice to gasp out, 
“Hide me! hide me!—they are coming!” 

* Who ?—O God !—What is this ?”’ 

* 1 was Herbert’s wife. Hide me for mercy’s 
sake!—they will catch me,—and I shall be 
starved again: they have hold of my heart!” As 
she spoke, she fell back:—her hands relaxed 
their hold—one more deep groan, and all was 
still ! 

My story is told. Lady Dulwich, disgusted 
by so unexpected an exposure, broke off the match 
between her son and Phebe Herbert; and to veil 
the thing a little, tried to lay the blame of this 
upon the poor girl’s shattered health and lost 
beauty, and to give out that the non-fulfilment of ¢ 
Sir Thomas’ engagement was her own choice. I 
have never been able to trace the fortunes of Anna 





Oldacre from this time forth. It was intimated 
to her that Mr. Herbert was about to bequeath a 
part of his vast property to her, in the event of 
her surviving him ;-——and soon after this she dis- 
appeared from the cognisance of all her friends, 
though I have heard it hinted that she is living 
abroad, and in the strictest retirement. On Mr. 
Herbert’s death there appeared many paragraphs 
in the newspapers announcing that if she or her 
heirs would apply to Messrs. and . 
Solicitors, King’s Bench Walk, London, she or 
they would hear of something to their advantage: 
but I never heard that the advertisements were 


answered. 
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Hast thou e’er mark’d when deepening twilight spread 
Her dusky mantle over earth and sky ; 
The solitary star of evening shed , 
Her pure full beam—dear to the Poet’s eye ?>— 
Then hast thou seen an emblem of the power, 





‘Thy memory in my sadness holds o’er me ; 


My soul is like the heaven at twilight hour, 
And that sweet star of hope, a type of thee! 


Hast thou e’er roam’d upon a desert plain, 
Where not one sunny spot of verdure smil’d ; 
Till wearied with thy wanderings, long and vain, 
Lo! at thy feet a single flow’ret wild 
Thou hast espied, and gazing on its bloom, 
Hast bless’d that lonely jewel of the lea >— 
That desert is life’s path, I walk in gloom, 
And that bright gem, Belov’d! resembles thee! 


Hast thou e’er seen two birds imprison’d long, 
And heard when one was loosen’d glad and gay ; 
The other pour a melancholy song, 
Even in the morn of summer’s loveliest day?— 
Such is our lot—together caged on earth, 
And when death’s hand hath set me early free ; 
Though all around thy way be light and mirth, 
Ah! thou alone, Belov’d! wilt mourn for me!— 


HE NEVER SMILED AGAIN, 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


It is recorded of Henry I. that after the death of his 
son, Prince William, who perished in a shipwreck 
off the coast of Normandy, he was never seen to 
smile; 


The bark that held a prince, went down, 
The sweeping waves roll’d on. 

And what was England’s glorious crown 
To him that wept a son? 

He lived—for life may long be borne 
Ere sorrow break its chain ; 

Why comes not death to those who mourn’— 
He never smiled again. 


There stood proud forms around his throne, 
The stately and the brave, 

But which could fill the place of one, 
That one beneath the wave ? 

Before him passed the young and fair, 
In pleasure’s reckless train, 

But seas flash o’er his son’s bright hair— 
He never smiled again. 


He sat where festal bowls went round ; 
He heard the minstrel’s song; 

He saw the tourney’s victor crown’d, 
Amidst the knightly ring ; 

A murmur of the restless deep, 
Was blent with every strain: 

A voice of winds that would not sleep— 
He never smiled again. 


Hearts, in that time, clos’d o’er the trace 
Of vows once fondly pour’d, 
And strangers took the kinsman’s place 
At many a joyous board, 
Graves, which true love hath bath’d with tears, 
Were left to Heaven’s bright rain, 
Fresh hopes were born for other years— 
He never smiled again. 
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MARY'S WEDDING. 
BY MISS C. MESSUM. 


Tuey had loved each other long, almost with- 
outhope, when unforeseen circumstances occurred 
which changed their sorrowful days into a time 
of happiness unspeakable. 

The wedding day is fixed—this day two months. 
Henry comes in and out our own little room 
(where Iand Mary read and draw) just as he 

leases.—He takes the liberty to teaze my cat, 
— my thimble aches the children to call 
him brother—pre gs on! he would not have 
dared do this a year ago, and there’s Mary, fool- 
ish girl—quite spoilt for society! She would 
not go to the ball last night, because he was on 
guard and could not be there. 
think she would be tired of seeing him so often, 
“morning, noon and night.” I’m sure I know 
every hair of his moustaches by heart. There’s 
the first thing in the morning, while we are at 
breakfast, the window becomes darkened—I look 
up (but I know what I’m going to see) Mr. Henry, 
with his blue jacket and Greek cap, a book in his 
hand, or a bunch of choice flowers—you may 
guess who they are for;—in he steps, and drags 
along a chair, placing it next to Mary—then "tis 
“Ah Mary, dear, how are you this morning ?” 
shaking hands as if he had not seen her for a year, 
while his impudent, presuming eyes seem to say, 
“I'd fain ask for akiss if I dare,’’ and Mary can 
translate their language, for she replies with a 
blush. When I have a beau, I'll make him be- 
have himself better than this, I promise you. Oh! 
for the days when lances were shivered and cloaks 
were spoilt for the ladies—when a kiss of the 
hand was granted as a great great reward for pro- 
digies of valour performed at a tournament, or a 
sarf thrown hastily out of the window, and 
gracefully caught on the lance’s point as he pass- 
ed below on his “coal black steed”—a farewell 
token on his departure for Palestine. Ah! these 
were thedays! If once I get on this theme, there 
I'm likely to continue, so I must “ pull up,” as 
the coachmen say, though ’its like scratching the 
wall till your finger nails are full—or chewing a 
ball of cotton—or pulling against wind and tide to 
ut Henry and Mary, I promised to tell you 
their wedding, so I must not be worse than 

my word. Well, then, I and Mary, and the 
dressmakers work till our fingers are sore, par- 
ticularly mine, as I seldom do any at another time 
aid they take care to give me such monotonous 
Work—frills to hem, or aprons to sew—that it is 
almost a relief, to tell the truth, when Henry does 
lose my thimble. Well, to be sure, there will 
be no end to the dresses. —* I must have another 
dinner dress, and { shall want some morning 
gowns, and this pelisse is too dark, I shall have 
another a little lighter.”—Then there are so many 
alterations to be done—‘ This back does not set 
well, and must be unpicked—there Caroline you 
may do that—don’t cut the silk, mind,” and then 
poor I have to unpick the close stitching. Very 
little musie we've had lately, which grieves me 
most; but poor dear girl, I’d sit up all night for 
if she wished it, now that Iam to lose her so 
soon, I don’t know what I shall do when she 
gees. Sometimes we are very sad, when we 
talk together about it; then again our spirits are 


Why, one would, 





rallied when we talk of the parties she means to 
give when I go there to stay, and how happy we 
shall be at Christmas when they come down, and 
how she longs to try her new harp, that Henry 
has bought for her. He won’t tell her if ’tis blue, 
or encaur colour, which we hope itis. Well, 
after all, ’tis a very sad thing to be married—one 
ought to be loved very, very much to leave mo- 
ther, sisters, brothers, the old house—the orchard 
where we used to swing—the pond and Summer 
house, the canary that eats out of our mouths, 
and dear little Sappho the dog—I can’t think 
how Mary could have made up her mind to do 
so. 

The time draws near—every thing is made— 
the dress-makers are gone—a bushel basket of 
shreds and patches were given to the children to- 
day to dress their dolls—Mary has began pack- 
ing up—this was a sad task—then we shared the 
music between us. 

“* Take these duetts, Mary, for I shall never, 
never play them again.” 

“Oh nonserse, Miss P. will play them 
with you, or Harriet St. John, or Jane M’Cauley 
—you’ll get plenty of people to play them with 

ou.” 
NC How could I bear to hear them, Mary?” 

“ Well, we won’t do any more just now, let 
us walk out.” 

And that’s how we go on—Mary will never be 
ready in time. Oh dear, oh dear, how shall I 
bear this wedding! her drawers are empty. I shall 
have, alas! plenty of room now. We’ve been 
a long time about the packing, for we always 
have ended with weeping—this seems so much in 
earnest, tha I can no longer feel her departure 
as a dream; I know that [ am to lose my dear 
sister—to sit alone at my drawing—I shall never 
draw again—to practice alone; instead of our 
noisy lively duetts, I shall only play in the twi- 
light soft sad songs and weep over them, and 
nurse my melancholy ; to curl my hair alone, and 
make haste to sleep that I may forget my sorrow 
in oblivion, instead of sitting by the window in 
Summer when every thing was silent, but the 
nightingales, and the moon shone like a softer day. 
Adieu to this happy time, I may as well be mar- 
ried myself now. 

To-morrow is the day—to-morrow! I intend 
to be very gay, that poor Mary may be in spirits; 
I can see mamma’s eyes look red—then I’m sure 
I may cry if she does; I shall waste all my tears 
to-night that I may not have any for to-morrow, ~ 
The cards are come—’tis certainly a pretty name, 
and Henry is very handsome, so there is some ex- 
cuse for her. The cake is come home, too, tied 
up with white ribbon,—hem ! our pastry-cook is 
vastly sentimental. Dear me! here comes Henry, 
and I had a thousand things to say to Mary. He 
would try on the ring, and the children set up a 
tumultuous laugh, clapping their hands, and cry- 
ing out for wedding cake. I tried on the ring, 
and really it looks very delicate and pretty on the 
finger ; I am to be dressed like Mary, lavender 
silk and white satin bonnet, with the orange 
flowers and the veil. 

“Tl veloin foggia nova sul capo tuo gentil,”’ as 
the song says. 

The morning came, it was a lovely day—the 


| whole house was astir by seven o’clock. We were 
' all in such spirits, Mamma preparing, arranging, 
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and setting forth the dejeuné, that is the two o’clock 
dejeuné ; we have coffee at eight—I and Mary 
dressing—Harriet St. John is ready, and very nice 
she looks—Mary declares she won’t say “ obey” 
—I and Harriet applaud her resolution. Dear, 
how my heart beats! One carriage is at the door 
—four beautiful greys, decorated with white fa- 
vours, and the post-boys the same, such a nice, 
new, dashing carriage—there are all the Snooks 
at their window—Mr. B., the old bachelor, lodg- 
ing opposite, has drawn up his blind—there goes 
another blind up at Smithson’s—and the Jones’s 
are at their windows—there are a crowd of wo- 
men, with blue aprons and their arms a kimbo, 
standing by the little shop, and a dozen ragged 
boys by our gate. Well, after all, "tis not so 
very sad to be married. Oh! how pretty Mary 
looks—the best of all. I have tied her frock for 
the ast time. Oh, dear! oh, dear! but I don’t in- 
tend to look such a figure, and make my eyes red, 
and spoil my curls to-day. Dear Mary, | watch 
every movement—now she is pale, and her lip 
trembles—now she turns red—they are all come 
—Uncle T., who gives her away, and the rest of 
them—we are putting on our gloves—the doors 
are open, the servants in the hall. I forgot to say 
Henry was here at eight. ‘ Now, Captain Sey- 
mour, if you please, I believe we are all ready,” 
said uncle, putting on his gloves. My heart beat 
—I looked at Mary, she was pale, and the tears 
ba into her eyes. I saw Henry press her hand, 
@od-say “ Courage love!’ then she recovered. A 
mighty fine physician thislove is. I might have 
said “courage” loud enough, before she would 
have cheered up: he just spoke it low and soft 
(to be sure he looked very devoted), and on she 
walked firmly and smiling. Well, Mary, I, Har- 
riet and Uncle, got into one carriage, Seymour 
and Henry into another; off we went like the 
wind : we came to the church in five minutes, 
and down went the steps—my heart gave another 
bound. But when we arranged ourselves, and 
entered the church porch, a different feeling stole 
over me—I became calm. The clerk placed 
Mary, and I on her left hand, Miss St. John next, 
and Seymour the other side of Henry; Mary just 
let fall a tear at first, but recovered herself after- 
wards. That hard-hearted Henry never cried 
once—he said the responses boldly, but Mary’s 
voice faultered a little; and, after all, the naughty 
girl said “ obey ;” I gave her a push, too, when 

clergyman came to the word, though I was 
erying all the time till we went into the vest: 
to sign our names, when the bride writes herself 
for the last time, according to her maiden appel- 
lation. I had to sign after her as a witness, and 
1 looked at her dear writing; the letters were not 
tremblingly made, whieh consoled me—it was 
over! “Those whom God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder.” How impressive! 
what a thrill it gave me, all our party answered 
audibly “ Amen” tothis. We returned, and our 
dejeuné went off well. We had taken off our 
bonnets, and were beginning to be cheerful, when 
the wheels of a carriage rolled up to the door. It 
came like a death knell. “Oh! not yet, not 
yet !’’ I said, falling on her, forgetting the rest of 
the — 4 and Henry, and all, and burst into 
tears. ‘Phey 


all came to console us—I mean, 
alas! to partus. ‘They should have left ns in a 
room alone together, that I may have wept more, 


and kissed her more—I did not half bid her 
bye—she is gone! 


Good 


—= °° 


ON THE EVENING SKY, 


Oh! ’tis sweet to view the vaulted blue 
Of the deep unfathom’d sky, 

A lucid sea of immensity 
Where the bright orbs anchor’d lie. 


Where the planets roll endless goal, 
O’er the light etheri 
Bearing along in a live ng 


Their moons, like geraming chains. 


Where booming away, the comets stray, 
In elleptic orbits driven, 

While with bristly blaze they seem to gaze 
Afar on dffrighted heaven. 


How fair, when at night the stars are bright, 
To behold the streamers lave, 

The deep, deep hue of the heavenly blue, 
With a fitful lambent wave. 


Ah! then I would muse when gentle dews 
Distilled in the verdant field, 

When the stars to me in company 
Would a lofty pleasure yield. 


For *tis sweet to view the vaulted blue 
Of the deep unfathom’d sky, 

A lucid sea of immensity, 
Where the bright orbs anchor’d lie. 


THE BRIDAL OF NATURE, 
BY MRS, CORNWELL-BARON WILSON. 


The blithe birds are singing from bower and from tree, 

The woods echo round to their wild minstrelsy ; 

The robe of her bridal, gay Nature puts on, 

And to meet youthful Summer (her bridegroom) is 
gone ; 

The Shepherds have led forth their innocent care, 

While garlands the Nymphs for their fleeces p ; 

Joy and Pleasure are waking, each object looks $F, 

To the groves and the valleys, let’s hasten away! 





| No more in the City, with dull heart and eye, 
Let us linger, when Nature invites us to fly, 
To join her gay bridal in meadow and grove, 
| While the air breathes of bliss, and the birds sing of 
love; - 
Let us wander with Hrattu, where the bright waters 
glide, ; 
With Exencrse climb o’er the green mountain's side! 
Joy and Pleasure await us, each object looks gay, 
To the groves and the valleys let’s hasten away! 


With the wild deer let’s range the green forest along, 
Or seek for the Ring-dove the woodlands among ; 
With the Butterfly sport upon zephyr’s soft wing, 
And be blithe as the birds in the bushes that sing! 
For young Summer comes in the flush of his power, 
And for Nature’s gay bridal hath deck’d ev'ry bower, 
Joy and Pleasure, her handmaids, in nuptial array, 
Are waiting—to jcin them, let’s up and away! 
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THE FEMALE COSTUME 


IN THB REIGN OF EDWARD V. 


Tue female costume of these reigns present us 
with a newMfashioned head-dress. The high caps 
have disappeared, and the hair is entirely confined 
ina cap or caul of gold net or embroidered stuffs, 
projecting horizontally from the back of the head, 
and covered by a kerchief of the finest texture, 
stiffened out, as in the previous reign, to resemble 
a pair of wings. Some of these kerchiefs are 
extremely large, and paved or chequered with 
gold ; others are simply transparent, and scarcely 
exceed the size of the caul. The gown remains 
as before, with turn-over collars, and cuffs of fur 
or velvet. In state dresses the ermined jacket or 





AND RICHARD III. 


‘ a 


waistcoat is still worn with a kirtle and mantle, 
and the hair is permitted to fall inwatural —— 
down the shoulders. Anne, thi@’queen of Richard 
III., wore, the day before her coronation, a kirtle 
and mantle of white cloth of gold, trimmed with 
Venice gold, and furred with ermine—the mantle 
being additionally “‘ garnished with seventy an- 
nulets of silver gilt and gylt.” Her coronation 
robes, like her husband’s, were composed—the 
first set of{crimson velvet, furred with miniver; and 
the second of purple velvet, furred with ermine ; 
her shoes being of crimson tissue cloth of gold. 





BALLAD. 


* Tis the last time our footsteps 
, Shall wander this road ; 
That thro’ storm and thro’ sunshine 
Together we’ve trod! 
Tis the last time that gladness 
Shall flow from each tongue, 
For the dark pall of sadness 
Is over us flung! 


Well, let the clouds gather, 
cannot remove, 
Or —— from or men pa 
oughts of past Love! 
This breast for thy pillow 
Thine arm for my guide ; 
We'll brave ev’ry billon 
Of Life’s troubled tide! - 


Love’s bow ’mid the tempest 
Of Sorrow appears ; 
The Iris of promise, 
That shines thro’ our tears! 
And while thus 
We cling firmly fast, 
ate may wound, but ne’er sever 
Our hearts to the last! 





LIFE, DEATH, AND ETERNITY. 


A shadow moving by one’s side, 
That would a substance seem, 

That is, yet is not,—though descried 
Like D rsh beneath the stream ; 

A tree that’s ever in the bloom, 
Whose fruit is never rife ; 

A wish for joys that never come,— 
Such are the hopes of Life. 


A dark inevitable night, 
A blank that will remain ; 

A waiting for the morning light, 
Where waiting is in vain ; 

A where pathway never led 
To shew the depth beneath ; 

A thing we know not, yet we dread, — 
‘That dreaded thing 1s Death. 


The vaulted void of purple sky 
That every where extends, 

That stretches from the dazzled eye, 
In space that never ends ; : 

A morning where uprisen sun 
No setting ere shall see ; 

A day that comes without a noon,— 
Such is Eternity. 
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JACK JOCELYNE. 


* * * * There was a morning concert 
of a superior description to be given at ——, 
and we were invited by our friend Mrs. B—— 
to spend a few ~— with her at the time. We 
went, and enjoyed our musical treat extremely ; 
the room was rather crowded, and notwithstand- 
ing my father’s accustomed punctuality, we were 
obliged to sit not far from the entrance. During 
yather a sickly sort of ballad, which I did not 
much admire, my attention was excited by an 
extraordinary looking man who stood near us; 
it was not his person, but his dress that attracted 
my observation, from its utter impropriety in such 
a scene: he wore an old black shooting-jacket, 
the pockets of which were stuffed out to an en- 
ormous size ; a most peculiarly dirty waistcoat, 
while a broad, full, carabric frill of resplendant 
whiteness protruded from the breast, like Count 
Robinson’s in Ji Matrimonio segreto; corduroys 
of the commonest description, and a pair of top 
boots, covered with mud in so remarkable a man- 
ner that it almost looked as if the argillaceous 
matter, had been purposely plastered on for stage 
effect. Yet in despite of this strange costume, 


he still looked like a gentleman. There was no- 
thing striking in his countenance, which was 
plain, sensible, and energetic, but in no consider- 
able degree; its chief defect was the disagree- 
able colour of his skin, which was a yellow 
brown, and his hair was very nearly of the same 


tint. Wherever he moved, ladies drew their 
garments closely round them, and when he finally 
sat down on the end of our bench, the press upon 
us was violent and immediate, he was evidently 
taboo. 
Just as “ God save the King’’ was being sung, 
he approached us, and fixed his eyes intently on 
my father. I now observed, that however coarse 
and dirty his clothes might be, they all fitted 
him remarkably well, so as to display to advan- 
tage a good figure, still apparently firm and ac- 
tive, though he must have seen more than fifty. 
After looking long and stedfastly at my father, 
he came up to him, and inquired if his name was 
not Worthington? On receiving a reply in the 
affirmative, the stranger exclaimed, “I thought 
so! my dear fellow, you look just as you did 
five-and-twenty years ago! don’t you remember! 
me? Jocelyne, Jack Jocelyne, eh?” There now 
ensued one of those recognitions, always more 
or less touching and interesting; the top-booted 
stranger had been a college crony of my father, 
and they had only met once since. He was 
now, as his card informed us, “ Lieut.-Colonel 
Jocelyne, of Garth.” Now it appears that Garth 
was only a few miles off, and he entreated us to 
visit him there, to dine and sleep, so cordially, 
so earnestly, that my father consented, somewhat 
to the consternation of my mother and myself. 
Further arrangements were speedily made, and 
the Colonel shook us all heartily by the hand. 
* Come and see me, my old friend,” he said, 
with much feeling, “I live with my wife and 
family in a sweet retreat, as naturé and reason 
direct; we have long abandoned all the foolish 
customs that enslave society, and make half the 
people in this room miserable, without their 
knowing the real cause; there we find all the 








—s 


heart can wish, ‘ the world forgettin 
world forgot.’ ” di 

All the Colonel’s words and movements be. 
spoke the educated gentleman, and J concloded 
dressing in that character, must be considered by 
him a “‘ foolish custom ;” he attended us home, 
and as he offered my mother his arm with , 
winning air of politeness, I shall never forge: 
the extraordinary contrast presented by her ele. 

nt morning attire with that of her conductor, 

ust as he departed, he said to my father, “ Bye 
the bye, you had all bet e on horseback, 
for I don’t feel quite oe could get to 
Garth.” This intimatio ed us a little, but 
my father, who regarded him at college, and him. 
self attaches a slight value to mere appearances, 
seemed to anticipate the visit with satisfaction, 
Further inquiry from our amiable hostess jp. 
formed us, that Colonel Jocelyne had distinguis. 
ed himself during the war as a most gallant and 
enterprizing officer—that he now lived in 
retirement with his family, but was well known 
to be eccentric in the highest degree; he had 
a handsome fortune, and was munificent in his 
bounty to the distressed. Mrs. Jocelyne was 
the daughter of a nobleman, and had been re 
nounced by her family on account of her mar- 
riage! Wonderful! Nothing, perhaps, is more 
surprising, than to behold the heroes and heroines 
of these uncontrollable attachments ; beings, that 
to an impartial eye frequently seem devoid of any 
kind of attraction, and yet for whose sakes all 
sublunary considerations have beéh unhesite- 
tingly sacrificed. This is a parenthesis. The 
Hon. Mrs. Jocelyne never appeared in publie, 
but was reported to be a lady of uncommon talent 
and accomplishments. 

As my mother had a cold, and did not par- 
ticularly admire what she heard of Garth and its 
master, she determined to excuse herself, and ae- 
cordingly my father and myself set off on horse- 
back; I rode a pretty poney, lent me by ou 
friend, and as the day, though cold, was 
fine, enjoyed the beautiful scenery through whic 
we passed. We were on the very borders of 
South Wales, and green leaves (it was early in 
February) were the only charm wanting. As 
we advanced, however, we gradually lost sight 
of all human habitations, even cottages, 
came bewildered amongst winding lanes that 
seemed innumerable and whew A The few 
common people that we met, all grinned in a very 
comical style when we inquired the way to Garth, 
and stared as if we were prodigies of some sort 
or other. At last a ruddy peasant overtook us. 
“ Are we near Garth?” was reiterated for the 
twentieth time. “ Yes, sure,’’ was the welcome 
reply, “ you be close to it—it be down there. 
What a comfort! we went on merrily, and soon 
reached a gate, or what had once been 2 gate of 
— handsome form and dimensions; it had origi 
nally been double, but one side had exten dis- 
appeared, and its place was supplied by 2 /arge 
stout hurdle, driven firmly into the ground, 
attached to its dilapidated incongruous helpmate 
by an iron chain, twisted round and round, from 
which depended an enormous padlock. MY 
father and I gazed at this curious emblem of at 
ill-assorted pair, fettered for life ; the barrier see™- 
ed impassable, and we waited till our ruddy com- 
panion again came up. “Can you open 
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for us, m friend?” “Lack a daisy, 
eh never oy em he replied, opening his eyes 
very wide. “ But how are we to get in? we 
want to go to Garth.” ‘ Why, the Colonel and 
the young ladies do always leap—but if so be as 
you don’t like that, why down the watery lane, 
oa ean get in very well—there is a gap, and the 
ditch is not deep.” 

We looked silently at each other, and then 
followed our guide down the — lane. Per- 

my father began to repent, he was at any 
mb disoclined mam k. We reached a large 
gap, well trodd ywn in the hedge, and a 
trifling exertion ht us into a swampy mea- 
dow. Now, for the first time, we beheld Garth, 
and it was really a fine, imposing mansion. My 
father, who is near sighted, held his hand above 
his brow, and looked earnestly upon the house. 
“Ellen,” he said, after a moment, “is that a 
sheet of water yonder, in front?” ** No,” I re- 
plied, laughing ; “ perhaps, indeed, it may be a 
sheet, but not of water ;—no, it is either a bleach- 
ing-ground, or a most stupendous display of 
household linen.”? As we advanced, it became 
evident that the shrubs and grass in the garden 
were nearly covered with snowy patches of va- 
tious forms, that had lately emanated from the 
laundry. My pony, unused to this profusion of 
lingerie, took umbrage at some white muslin 
gowns fluttering close to us on a gigantic Portu- 
gil laurel, and before he had recovered his equa- 
timity, Colonel Jocelyne himself rushed out of 
athicket, and advanced to receive us with ob- 
steperous cordiality. 

“Bravo, my old friend,” he cried, “ true to 
your word as ever—welcome to Garth—you’ve 
left the follies of the world behind you now— 
welcome, a thousand times, to Garth—but where 
is Mrs. Worthington ?” 

The Colonel’s sudden appearance, and the 
triumphant flourish of an immense straw hat, 
which he threw up in the air like a boy, com- 
pletely upset my poney’s tranquillity, and had 
nearly upset me with it; Colonel Jocelyne caught 
its bridle, reduced the poor little frightened thing 
to submission in a moment, and bestowing some 
equestrian instructions upon me, conducted us to 
the. door. Peter Wilkins had repudiated the 

of Gaffer Gray being exposed to the care- 
lessness of strangers so vehemently, that my 
father rode a hired horse, which had long ceased 
to be agitated by any terrestrial contingencies. 
We dismounted, and the Colonel, standing on 
the steps, put his open palm edgewise by his 
mouth and uttered a vociferation that rung through 
my nervous system, like electricity. ‘s Seakios! 
Jenkins! Jenkins, I say, come here!” was the 
formula of that tremendous sound. It died on 
the troubled air, and all was still, save the double- 

8 growlings and suppressed roar of a bull, 
which I had heard for some minutes. 

“The man «""! be ‘ere immediately,’’ said 
the Colonel, « ocoly; “he’s at plough in 
the field below.’ 

We had no rtanity for a more parti- 
cular survey « rior of Garth. The house 
was large, ans rly handsome, but strange 
symptoms of on, or rather neglect, met 
the eye wher ned. The front door had 

n original iss, of which the greater 
part was nov . with brown paper, and, 





in some instances, the empty space remained ; 
there had been creepers against the walls, but 
they were now still more hiterally creepers on the 
damp earth ; the drive had, doubtless, once been 
of gravel, at present a superficies of slimy soil 
covered it, thickly grown with moss and weeds ; 
the garden and shrubberies were in the most dis- 
ordered and neglected state possible; neither 
scythe, nor shears, nor pruning knife, seemed 
ever employed at Garth. Opposite the door was 
a relic of other days, in the shape cf a garden 
roller, fixed firmly in the ground, its iron handle 
detached on one side, and partially hid amongst 
the long, withered grass, that streamed round 
mossy stone; there it had evidently reposed for 
years. 

Whilst I was silently noting these particulars, 
a crashing sound, like the breaking of dry- wood, 
was heard; a man in a carter’s frock dashed, 
head foremost, through some shrubs opposite, 
and ran up to us with breathless haste. 

“Jenkins, why didn’t you come before, you 
foolish fellow?” said the Colonel, not ill-hu- 
mouredly. 

“ Why, Sir,” replied the panting swain, “ Gil- 
liflower—Gilliflower was hiling Ben, when you 
first hollowed to me.” 

“ Bless my soul! _ ruin that creature, 
Jenkins; he’s perfec y quiet when he’s pro- 
perly managed.” 

“ Yes, sure; so he be, your Honour; that’s 
what I says to Ben. ‘Ben,’ says I, ‘don’t be 
feared on him, it be only his comical way.’ ” 

* But you havn’t left the boy alone there with 
the bull ?’’=-‘* No, no, Sir, I put Ben up in a tree, 
before I comed away, for fear.” 

‘* My dear friend,” said Colonel Jocelyne to 
my father, ‘excuse me a moment: I have got a 
very fine, good-tempered bull at plough yonder, 
but these dolts mismanage him. Jenkins, take 
the horses up to the stable, and I'll run and see 
what’s the matter with him. Go in, go in, my 
dear Worthington.” Away scam the Co- 
lonel, like a youth of sixteen; he darted through 
the shrubs, the crash was heard again, and al- 
most immediately afterwards the growling and 
roaring ceased. 

There was no visible bell at the door of en- 
trance, and sanctioned by the permission we 
had received, and ‘starved by a cutting wind from 
the mountains, we went in. The hall was large, 
lofty, and handsome, but crowded with all sorts 
of strange articles, a hencoop and a wheelbarrow 
being ainongst them. ‘Two doors opposite each 
other appeared to be our points of attack, and 
after a preliminary tap we opened one. It 
seemed a drawing-room; a beautiful paper, 
stained with damp, covered the walls; a splen- 
did looking-glass was over the chimney, and 
some furniture, of a suitable description, was 
scattered about the room; but its general aspect 
was forlorn and disordered: two of the three 
windows were darkened, the third was entirely 
without a shutter, which was laid across chairs 
in the middle of the apartment. It looked to me 
ominous; and when t om dried sprigs of bay 
and suthern wood, and withered flowers scatter- 
ed on the floor, I begged to quit the room, for I 
could not help thinking it had been last inhabited 
by the dead. We now experimented on the 
posite apartment and a suffocating smell of to- 
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bacco gave sign of its being used for social pur- 
poses ; it looked bare and comfortless, but a dim 
fire burned in the chimney, and chairs were on 
the rug. My father rung, and presently a scared- 
looking female servant put her head in at the 
door; without vouchsafing any further view of 
her person, she heard him in silence, and then 
vanished. 

Very shortly afterwards, we were joined by a 
Jady dressed in mourning, who announced her- 
self as Mrs. Jocelyne. I felt curious respecting 
her, from her having considered the Colonel 
worth all the sacrifices she had made for him, 
and contemplated her person and manners with 
attention. She was a fine woman, not appa- 
rently above forty, prepossessing in her demean- 
our, although rather cold and reserved ; her lan- 

was so choice and correct, that it was 
almost pedantic, but without the least symptom 
of affectation; her dress was handsome as to 
material, but of a form just antiquated enough to 
be disagreeable, and even ridiculous. Strange 
slavery of the eye, from which few, if any, can 
wholly defend themselves, and which renders 
the cast-off fashion of three years since so uni- 
versally unbecoming ! ‘The calmness of her voice, 
look, and manners, was remarkable; my father 
related the episode of Gilliflower and Ben, as an 
explanation of our unceremonious entrance, ter- 
minating his narrative by saying, “ But there can 
be no cause for uneasiness.” 

“* None whatever,” replied the lady ; “ in fact 
I never am uneasy respecting Jocelyne.” 

It struck me that poor Ben, perched in a tree, 
with a raging monster, whose smothered roar I 
had heard, at its foot, and whatever luckless 
animals might be co-operating with Gilliflower 
in his agricultural pursuits, were the proper sub- 
jects for uneasiness. I said nothing, however, 
and presently the Colonel’s stentorian voice was 
audible without. 

“* Now, I’ve done with you all for the day; 
there, gu ane, Andrew—mind I’m not disturbed 
this evening, |’ve a friend with me.” 

He entered, and I resolved to inquire after Ben 
and the bull. 

* Oh, I set them all to rights in a moment,” 
he replied ; “ Gilliflower is harmless as a lamb, 
when he is properly treated.” 

Mrs. Jocelyne soon afterwards conducted me 
up stairs into a very pretty sitting room, to which 
a bright fire gave an air of comfort. It was evi- 
dently devoted to rational and elegant pursuits, 
and the .halls were ornamented with beautiful 
figures and landscapes, the performance, as I 
eieewesis learnt, of Mrs. Jocelyne. Two young 
girls, were seated here, to whom she introduced 
me ; the daughters of Garth were slight and fair, 
with an appearance of great softness and modesty; 
the younger was decidedly pretty, but Miss 
Jocelyne looked to me in a consumption. Not- 
withstanding the severity of the weather, they 
were both dressed in soft white muslin robes, of 
a graceful and becoming form, merely confined 
round their flexible waists by a black ribbon. 
Their hair was not curled, but parted down to 
the forehead, then wound round the sides of the 
head, and gathered low in a knot behind, evi- 
dently in imitation of an antique statue. The 
effect of the whole costume was in fact classical 
and elegant; Mrs. Jocelyne’s dress was un- 





pleasant to the eye, because it had been in fashion 

a few years since, but theirs was like one of Sir 

— draperies, that never can grow out of 
ate. 

We had consumed much time in losing and 
finding our way ere we arrived, and finding from 
Miss Jocelyne that they dined early, I requested 
permission to take off my habit. The two girls 
conducted me to my apartment, and I observed 
they looked round, then at each other, and si 
deeply, as they entered it. They offered to assist 
in my toilette, but as I dislike that sort of of dij. 
letante assistance, I decli They departed; 
ere they did so, however, alked together to 
the foot of the bed, stood there an instant, and 
then with silent sighs retired. By this time | 
had made sundry discoveries concerning the in- 
terior of Garth: first, that not a door in the house 
would shut; perhaps from disuse, for none of the 
family appeared aware, that to do so was ever a 
property of doors ; next, that a vast proportion of 
the large and numerous windows were broken, 
and, thirdly, as a necessary consequence of the 
above state of the premises, that the house was 
cold beyond conception or example. My 
ing room had no fracture in the window, and by 
a little contrivance, I fastened the door; it was 
the neatest apartment I had yet seen, and had an 
air of tolerable comfort ; a small bible and prayer 
book were on a little table near the bed; a work 
basket was on the drawers, and across some 
in the wall, lay a very pretty riding-whip. The 
trifling aid I required, was given by the same un- 
couth looking female I had seen before, who ap- 
proached my person with as much apparentawe, 
as if I had been a princess, and was indeed so 
violently agitated during the toilette ceremony, 
that I was quite grieved to have requested her 
services. 

On returning to Mrs. Jocelyne’s sitting room| 
found the whole family assembled, reinforced by 
three fine, rosy boys, dressed much in the usual 
style. The Colonel was now habited from head 
to foot in solemn black, and was wonderfully im- 
proved and ameliorated by the change. Dinner 
was announced, and as he conducted me down 
stairs he patted me on the shoulder, I having a 
a warm shawl, and a boa— , 

“ Ah, ha, Miss Worthington, you coddle, Ieee, 
no wonder you're so delicate—now look at my 
girls—wear muslin, winter and summer, and are 
never sick nor sorry.—I never let them put on aly 
thing but white muslin—only thing fit for girls; 
and they’ll leap over a five barred gate in style, 
can tell you—ay, mount any thing, more fresh ait 
girls have the better——makes them strong and 
rosy. Now, I dare say you sleep with curtaus 
to your bed !—yes, yes, shocking thing that.” 

ough certainly not robust in ap 
then but lately restored after a severe illness, | 
could not help thinking I looked quite as healthy 
as the two pallid girls he spoke of with such e& 
ultation. 

Only our wild looking acquaintance was pi 
sent to wait on the six persons assembled. 

‘I turned off my footma: for insolence, Tast 
week,” said the Colonel, car-lessly, “so we must 
be contented with Poll.” e 

We sat down to a table, which exhibited the 
same extraordinary incongruities whi vie 
every where else at Garth. The dinner was 
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tifal, ill-cooked, and served on rich china, mingled 
here ang there, with the commonest blue delf; 
there was abundance of beautiful plate, and the 
table cloth was literally coarse, common, hucka- 
back; there were wax candles, but no napkins. 
Poll waited dismally, or rather, she never waited 
at all, but continued running round and round the 
table, like a squirrel in its cage, and her feverish 
exertions were pitiable to behold. 

« You must excuse any deficiencies,”’ said the 
Colonel, in the course of the meal, “I sent off my 
cook this morning, and I rather think the garden- 
er dressed the dinner.” 

I sat beside Miss Jocelyne, who was. coughing 
almost continually; a constant stream of cold air 
blew on the back of my neck, and I drew my boa 
closer; the keen eye of the Colonel observed the 
movement. . 

“Ah, Miss Worthington,” he said with a 
saile, “if we had you a little time at Garth, you 
would not shrink as you do, from a breath of air. 
A pigeon flew through the window last Autumn, 
and it hav’nt had it mended—Fresh air is always 
wholesome. Georgy, my dear, how came you to 
get that cold? you that are out in all weathers, 
child, ought never to catch cold.” 

Miss Jocelyne laughed, and I saw how that 
cough shook her slender frame,—looked at her 
slight dress, and felt a sort of hatred of Colonel 
Joelyne rising in my breast. 

Almost before dinner was over, he arose, went 
tothe fire, and to my astonishment (not to say 
horror) commenced elaborate preparations for 
smoking! Yea, not a cigar, not a meershaum— 
nota hookah, but a regular white clay tobacco 

ine |! 

“Worthington,” he said, “ will you follow my 
example ?”* 

“No.” 

“Ah, I dare say you think it’s a bad habit, but 
I believe it is the only medicine worth any thing 
—1 could not live without my pipe, and I teach 
all my boys to smoke. You'd smile to see how 
the little dogs take to it; they’ll be here directly, 
the young monkies.” 

I was really afraid to look at my father, lest 
my gravity might suddenly give way; I suspect 
ay countenance betrayed more of the disgust I 
felt, than was quite consonant with good breed- 
ing, for Mrs. Jocelyne proposed our quitting the 
rom, and oh, how thankfully I acceded. Leaving 
the Colonel, therefore, enveloped like a volcano, 
in his own smoke, I followed her up stairs. 

On reaching the sitting room, I paused, and 
attempted to close the door. 

“No, my dear,” said that serene lady, “ the 
room smokes if the door is shut—many of the 
chimneys smoke.” 

Oh, thought I, would they were the only things 
that smoked at Garth ! 

We aow talked of music; the young ladies 
opened a splendid Broadwood, and I have seldom 

a finer or more finished performer than Miss 
tyne. Her sister seemed delighted by my 
admiration. 

. Ah,” she said, “ I wish you could have heard 

sing; but she has quite lost her voice since 
the has had this nasty cough. I wish it would 

Being alone with Mrs. Jocelyne before tea, I 
could not resist saying something to her about 





her daughter’s health; she replied with that 
tfect serenity which never seemed to forsake 
er :— 

“It is nothing of consequence, merely a bad 
cold; besides the Colonel disapproves of me- 
dical men; he thinks nature is our best physi- 
_ and indeed I am much inclined to agree with 

im. 

I hesitated.—* Then you find trusting to Na- 
ture, answer ?”’ 

“I think so, on the whole; it is not easy to de- 
cide on such a question. But I have had eight 
children, and only lost two;—my poor Emily, 
who died last year, and a little boy since; a 
dreadful accident that—he fell off the roof of the 
house, and was killed on the spot.” 

I said no more, and very soon afterwards the 
whole party assembled to tea. I have seldom 
spent two hours more agreeably than those that 
succeeded; we conversed on various subjects, and 
on all our host and hostess seemed well inform- 
ed; the Colonel spoke of his campaigns, and his 
energy, his animation, were really delightful ; 
never did I feel myself so completely in the 
midst of a battle field. Then Mrs. Jocelyne con- 
sented to exhibit her numerous portfolios of beau- 
tiful drawings, the work of her own hands; we 
had music, and altogether we were quite happy. 

When ten o’clock arrived, the Colonel mi 
my father to read family prayers, and we descend- 
ed to the dining room, where the servants were 
already assembled. As I entered its polluted,” 
its suffocating atmosphere, I felt inclined to 
bless the pigeon that had given a chance of its 
being purified, and the Colonel for not withdraw- 
ing it. As soon as prayers were over he exclaim~ 
ed— 

* Jenkins, where’s Ben?” 

* Oh, Sir,” replied Jenkins, advancing from the 

oup, “sad thing—I didn’t like to disturb your 

onour, but Giliflower made at him as soon as 
ever he was unhucked and hiled the poor boy— 
tossed him clean over the gate on the granary 


steps.” 
There was a general exclamation. 
“Ts he much hurt,” cried the Colonel, “ why 


did’nt you send for me? 
stant.” 

Andrew the gardener, now stepped forward— 

“No, Sir, I think only a few ribs are broken, 
and I’ve bandaged him well up in the round 
towel.” 

The Colonel darted out of the room instant- 
ly, and Mrs. Jocelyne said, with some emotion— 

* Ah, I have long feared that animal would be 
the destruction of some one.” 

We went almost immediately to bed. Poll 
made a tender of her services, and a single ques- 
tion elicited the information, that in that chamber, 
and small curtainless bed, the poor Emily had 
died. . 
** Was she ill long ?” I said. 

‘Oh no, only about a fortnight,” replied Poll, 
whose opinion of my unapproachable dignity 
seemed much diminished. 

“ What, was she quite well a fortnight before 
her death ?” 

‘ Not quite well, like—she had had a cold a 
good while, and coughed like as Miss Georgin 
does now—but nothing to speak of. Master took 
on sadly, for she was always along with him; he 


I'll go to him this in- 
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had the window ment the week before she died, 
because she said the cold air made her cough 

” 

Probably Poll considered this the highest pos- 
sible proof of the Colonel’s tender love; as indeed 
she well might. I now went tomy father’s apart- 
ment, which I found occupied by him, and a re- 
gular whirlwind as his companion; the room was 
very large and very lofty; it was graced by two 
enormous windows, and three doors; one of the 
latter was actually shut and locked, but the others 
were performing “ Batti, batti,’”’ continually, nor 
did there seem a chance of stopping their proceed- 
ings. The windows were fall of fractures, and 
the night wind roared in the immense fire-place, 
where fire was none; the bed had curtains, and 
they flapped like the sails of a _ in a gale. 

“ Take my advice papa,” said I, as I retired, 
* and not oly keep on your clothes, but go to bed 
in your great coat: depend on it airing is un- 
known at Garth.” 

The apartment assigned to me, appeared by 
comparison, the very temple of comfort, and af- 
ter taking such precautions as were in my power, 
to prevent injury from the extreme dampness of 
the bed, I lay down, thought of the poor Emily, 
and silently prophecying that Georgina would 
follow her ere long, sunk into a disturbed slumber. 

I arose the following morning, unrefreshed, cer- 
tainly, but not injured by my humid resting place. 
The moment I was dressed, I went to enquire af- 
ter my father’s health. We compared notes, 
laughed a little, and then descended to the con- 
taminated dining room, where we found the whole 
family assembled for breakfast. The general 

loom of their aspect struck us instantly, and 
olonel Jocelyne advancing to meet us, said 
mournfully— 

“Sad work this, my dear Worthington,—all 
over with poor Ben !” 

It appeared he had never been in bed, having, 
with Mrs. Jocelyne, sat up with the boy who ex- 
pired about six o’clock in the morning. No me- 
dical assistance had been called in. The Colonel 
was manifestly much affected. 

* I loved the boy,” he said, “and I loved his 
father before him—an honest, faithful creature, 
who lived with me for years; besides he died in 
my service. I sent him up to take acursed mag- 
pie’s nest, in a tall elm—’twas a damp Spring 
morning, and I did’nt know he wasa bad climber, 
poor fellow; his foot slipped—he fell from the 
top of the tree and never spoke afterwards. I 
thought it a duty to take one of his children, and 
Ben has been here these two years, but the boy 
wanted judgment, and no doubt had in some way 
acted foolishly towards the bull. ’Tis a sad, sad 
business—I shall send ten pounds to his poor 
mother for mourning—she has but two boys left; 
I shall take them both, and she may depend on 
my acting like a father towards them—as I did 
by poor Ben.” 

Here his voice faultered, and he drew his hand 
across his eyes. My father and I exchanged 
-_ ; it was clear that Colonel Jocelyne never 

or a moment surmised, that both parent and 
child had in fact, fallen saerifices to his own 
rashness and obstinacy. I looked at Georgina, 
and my very heart sickened; my impatience to 
quit Garth became nearly uncontrollable. 

Ere we did so, my father drew its eccentric 





master aside, and in few, but impressive words, 
entreated him to attend to his eldest daughter's 
health. 

“It is my firm belief,” he said, “ that she is 
either in a consumption, or on the very brink of 
one; Faso the freedom of an old friend, my 
dear Jocelyne, but for Heaven’s sake, mend your 
windows, shut your doors, clothe her warmly 
and get good medical advice.” ‘ 

“ Well,” said the Colonel, in a dejected voice, 
“T will think of it. Poor Emily certainly 
coughed much in the same way for months be- 
fore she died and I never could discover the 
reason. Yet she was quite Strong—rode fifteen 
miles with me only a fortnight before it was al] 
over.” 

J 


Oh, howe gladly did I mount my pony, ride 
through the flapping linen, cross the marshy field, 
and quit the precincts of Garth; my father look- 
ed mournfully back ashe lost sight of it, and mat- 
tered ‘to himself, “The World forgetting, by the 
World forgot.” , 


a 
THE QUAKER FAMILY, 
A DOMESTIC TALE. 


In the West Riding of Yorkshire, there stands, 
in gothic magnificence, the ancient castle of 
Montalingham; and in a beautiful valley, little 
more than a mile from this baronial residence, 
rose the modest mansion of Josiah Primrose, one 
of the people commonly called Quakers: the ex- 
actregularity of the buildingythe order and neat- 
ness of the grounds, were perfect emblems of the 
quiet spirits which reigned within. The father 
of Mr. Primrose had left New York with an im- 
mense accumulation of wealth, acquired by mer- 
cantile speculations, which had succeeded, and 
with his only son, then in infancy, fixed his abode 
in this spot. He had been educated in the most 
rigid manner; those finer feelings of the heart, 
which trom some traits in his character, might 
have done honour to humanity if suffered to ex 
pand, were contracted and chilled by precise au 
terity. He married him, at an early age, to ome 
of his own persuasion, and soon after paid the 
debt of nature, bequeathing him his whole poe 
sessions, without one generous passion to gratify. 
The fair friend, whom he had made the wile of 
his bosom, had a superior mind, and more elev 
ted sentiments. “ Thinkest thee, Friend Pf 
rose,” she would say, with rather an arch 
“that thy broad-brimmed hat, or the little close, 
pinched cap of thy Miriam, will lead her or thee 
one step nearer heaven! Verily, verily, I 
thee, no; and that our community rega 
much the outside of the platter, but consiger not 
the foulness that lieth hidden within.” _ 

She was the mother of two amiable children, 
and as their father left them solely to her guidance, 
without any other concern, than keeping them 
strictly to their religious duties, they received te 
ther a fiberal education; her daughter Miriam, ' 
to a lovely figure, united the sweetest 
and the gentlest manners. An intimacy, not very 
common with people of their reserved profes 
was established betweea them and the inhabitamls , 
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of the neighbouring castle; and the young Mi- 
riam, being much beloved there, often shared the 
lessons of wisdom from the instructive lips of 
Lady Montalingham, who educated her own 
daughters. Her free access to such elegant so- 
ciety, improved those talents with which nature 
had blessed her, and gave her a vivacity, which, 
tempered by her innate softness, rendered her a 
traly pleasing and estimable female character. 
She was usually distinguished, wherever she ap- 
peared, by the appellation of the accomplished 
Quaker: yet, so modest was her demeanour, and 
so strict her piety, that even the most severe of 
her own people approved her conduct. Vanity 
is inherent, we believe, in the female heart; Mi- 
riam’s intimacy with the ladies of the castle gave 
her a blameless pleasure in dress, which her mo- 
ther easily allowed ; and it was not uncommon 
to see her white frock decorated with a broad 
sash, her straw hat tied with ribbons, and her 
fine flaxen hair in ringlets; these little infringe- 
ments prqcured Friend Primrose the title of the 
“gay sister ;”” perhaps she was not altogether 
undeserving of it, for she would look with plea- 
sure at her daughter joining the ladies of the 
eastle in the lively dance; but this was, indeed, 
unknown, and frequently, the modest, unpretend- 
ing woman would say, with an inquiring eye, 
“Surely, surely, Friend Montalingham, this must 
be innocent, else thee would not permit it in thy 
presence.” ‘Are we not told,” Lady Monta- 
lingham would reply, “that innocent cheerful- 
ness is pleasing to Heaven; and that they are nei- 
ther true nor judicious promoters of religion, who 
dress her in such gloomy colours!’ By such 
softening arguments, Lady Montalingham was 
sure to procure her favourite a participation of 
all the innocent amusements of the castle. 

Josiah Primrose, the brother of Miriam, pos- 
sessed all those virtues that give dignity to 
hgman nature ; the most unaffected piety without 
bigotry, justice without severity, and mercy and 

rance without weakness ; though compelled 
by a strict father to follow the rigid tenets of a 
persuasion, whose principles are good, but cloud- 
ed with many errors, his philanthropy was un- 
bounded ; and he considered himself as a mem- 
ber of one vast body, whose charities should be 
distributed to all in distress, without confining 
them to one set of people, merely because they 
happened to be of the same religious opinions: 
his understanding was good and highly improved, 
and when he wished to enjoy superior satisfac- 
ttons, he went to the castle where he was sure to 
find the purest benevolence and exalted friend- 
ship, with all the refinements of sense ; but the 
young Josiah found an attraction above all others, 
drawing him to the castle; for the fair Madeline 
he felt more than a brother’s affgction ; there was 
a@congeniality of mind and similarity of sentiment, 
and the attachment strengthened with their years 
till they both reached maturity, when they were 
the dearest friends. 
_ Lady Montalingham had established a school 
in the village; and one fine morning she walked 
10 the valley to solicit a subscription, and on be- 
ing announced, was desired to enter: she found 
ts. Primrose seated at work, and the gentle 
Miriam by her side copying with her pencil a 
buneh. of roses which lay on a table before her. 
—* Sit thee down, Friend Montalingham,” said 
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Mrs. Primrose; while the quiet smile which beam- 
ed on the mild countenance, displayed the sereni- 
ty which dwelt within; * thee has pleased me 
much by this unceremonious visit; verily I fear- 
ed that which thy people call politeness would 
not have allowed friendly intereourse, but gladly 
I find thee is above it.” 

“Indeed, my dear Mrs. Primrose,”’ replied her 
ladyship, ‘ true politeness, so much talked of, is 
little understood ; it is congenial with delicate 
minds, excludes formality, and consists in an easy 
attention to the wishes of others; it is equally 
remote from ceremony and Jow familiarity.” 

** Thee has well defined it, friend,” said Mrs. 
Primrose ; “and now practice thine own princi- 
ples; throw aside thy shaw], I pray thee, and 
share our dinner; Josiah walketh out with his 
son, but will soon return.” 

When all were assembled round the Quaker’s 
hospitable board, Lady Montalingham explained 
the advantages of her school; it being an asylum 
for the aged, and affording education and clothing 
to the young :—* I know you are charitable and 
humane,”’ she continued, * and entreat your con- 
tribution.” 

“Thee is a faithful servant to thy Maker,” 
said Mrs. Primrose; “*and he who marked and 
applauded the widow’s mite will reward thee.” 

“And thinkest thee,” interrupted Mr. Prim- 
rose, “ that we ought to aid-thine undertaking ; 
verily, thee knows that tthe poor of our people 
trouble not thee nor thine?’’ 

“ We are all the children of one'great and good 
Parent,” said Lady Montalingham, “ and equal- 
ly the objects of his care.” 

“True, neighbour,” said the Quaker, “ but all 
his stewards do not equally their duty; did 
thine eye ever behold one in our simple habit 
hang on thy door for food? were thine ears ever 
assailed with their whine for charity ?”’ 

** When the poor ask our assistance,’ we sel- 
dom inquire their faith; nor can we assert that 
none of your persuasion ever begged for alms; for 
the neatness of your modest attire could not be 
discerned through the rags of poverty.” 

The Quaker wished not to extend the argument: 
he highly appreciated the characters of all at'the 
castle; and he closed the subject by saying,— 
“Thee has gained thy point, Friend Montaling 
ham, and while thine asylum stands, it shall have 
a supporter in Josiah Primrose.” 

In uninterrupted peace and pleasing intercourse, 
several years slipped away; the young people of 
the castle and valley reached maturity,rich ineyéry 
mental grace and personal qualification ;-Josiah’s 
attachment to Madeline was firm and decided , 
but it was unreturned and hopeless—and yet it 
continued unsubdued by time and circumstances: 
he had reffised to unite himself with a rich 
daughter of his people, and provoked his austere 
father to meditate sending him abroad; mean- 
time an unaccountable gloom seemed to gather 
round the inhabitants of the castle; and the sen- 
sible gentle heart of Madeline found her chief 
solace in communicating her unquiet anticipations 
to her sympathising friend, Miriam Primrose. 
One morning they were indulging in a melan- 
choly walk in the most retired part of the castle 
grounds, when they were rather startled by the 
sudden appearance of a gentleman, who, bowing 
with respect as they passed him, took the direc- 
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tion of a private road to the castle; he wore the 
artillery uniform, and had a crape round his arm 
and hat. As this gentleman is the hero of our 
tale it may be necessary to give ashort sketch of 
his history. 

Captain Adolphus Glanville was descended 
from an ancient family, whose respectability had 
survived its pecuniary means of supporting it; 
and the young man’s relations, conceiving a mili- 
tary appointment the most likely method to be re- 
lieved from his complaints, at the age of sixteen 
he received his first commission; he possessed 
strict honour, amiable manners, and a fine figure; 
and he was universally esteemed as a soldier, 
and respected as a man of worth and integrity. In 
country quarters, a young lady of independent 
fortune, saw and loved him. Glanville was 
twenty-one, and with an unengaged heart, felt no 
reluctance in accepting a young creature with a 
tolerable fortune; though not a fond lover, he 
ever treated her with tender complacency ; and 
with a mind more sensible and refined, domestic 
happiness might have been established ; but no 
sooner had she escaped from the watchful care of 
her guardians, than forgetful of her duties, she 
indulged in every kind of dissipation. Her hus- 
band strove to lead her back to the quiet paths of 
propriety, but in vain—she proved incorrigible ; 

though she accompanied him to America, she 
unblushingly owned that love of change was her 
— inducement. 

lanville was attacked by a fever; with looks 
of affection, softened by illness, when slowly re- 


covering, he begged her one day to stay with him, 
she coolly replied, “* Not to-day, I assure you, I 


am engaged with a party on the water; I trust 
the fortune I brought can afford to hire a nurse.” 
She would listen to no further remonstrance : she 
left the apartment, never more to enter it; the 
pleasure-boat was driven out to sea by a sudden 

uall, several bodies were cast ashore; but that 

Mrs. Glanville, after the strictest search, was 
never found. Her husband mourned her early 
fate, while his friends thought he had some cause 
rather to rejoice. Miriam’s frequent visits to the 
castle produced an intimacy with the modest 
maiden; and before either understood the nature 
of their feelings, they became devotedly attached 
to each other: in vain poor Miriam — 
with her guiltless passion, still the form of Glan- 
ville would obtrude—his faith, her father’s, his 
rigid tenets; true, her mother did not confine all 
righteousness, all perfection to her own sect, and 
she might have sanctioned her daughter’s attach- 
ment. Things were in this uncertain, and, we 
may add, unhappy situation, when Glanville, 
who had been several months a visiter at the cas- 
tle, resolved to know his fate ; and as Josiah was 
his confidant, he set out on a walk to the valley, 
intending, through his mediation, to acquaint 
Mr. Primrose with his proposals for Miriam. In 
meditative mood he had passed a Chinese bridge 
which led to the valley, when he found himself in 
a wood that bounded the gardens of the mansion ; 
the shades of night were surrounding him, bat 
the moon was rising in all her silent majesty, 
when, as he advanced through the trees, in a lit- 
tle rustic temple which stood on elevated ground, 
he perceived a glimmering light; it might be 
Miriam ; he qutiened his steps, and was ascend- 
ing those leading to the building, when a shriek 
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was heard, followed by ns, as if from one in 
pain: he advanced, and beheld a figure extended 
on the earth, with a man’s foot stamping on it, 
A blow was aimed at the prostrate victim, which 
Glanville received on his shioulder ; another ag. 
sassin raising his arm had laid him with the dead 
but drawing a small sword from a stick which 
he usually carried, he parried the blow, and 
ey the weapon into the villain’s breast, 
he accomplices raised the body, and fled, while 
Glanville knelt by the unfortunate stranger; but 
who can describe his horror—his anguish, when 
he discovered in the one he had rescued, the bro. 
ther of his beloved Miriam, the excellent unof. 
fending Josiah.—* My friend—my preserver!” 
he cried, in faint accents, “* Miriam ——” he 
could add no more; for enfeebled by loss of 
blood, he became insensible ; and in that state, 
Glanville, though writhing in the agony of his 
own wound, supported him home; and as the 
door was opened, both fell clasped in each other's 
arms. ‘The family had waited supper for Josiah, 
and his unusual absence had occasioned ‘painful 
anxiety; the opening door had brought Miriam 
to the hall, and when she beheld the two beings 
dearest to her on earth, pale and covered with 
blood, and, as she supposed, lifeless, she shriek- 
ed, “ My Glanville—my murdered Glanville!” 
brother she would have added, but she lost all 
remembrance in insensibility. They were both 
tenderly, anxiously attended by Miriam and her 
mother, Josiah’s wounds were pronounced neither 
mortal nor dangerous, Glanville’s shoulder was 
dislocated, and a fever ensued ; at length both 
were convalescent. Josiah could give little infor- 
mation of the accident, but as his pockets were 
emptied, the attack was attributed to robbers. 
Glanville had perfectly recovered ; but excessive 
weakness and spitting of blood, occasioned by 
the violent blow on his stomach, still afflicted 
Josiah, for which the physicians ordered himgo 
a milder climate ; this arrangement suited not his 
wishes; but the despair of his mother, and the 
stern commands of his father, who welcomed any 
— to separate him from the fascinations of 
adeline, at length prevailed. He left the val- 
ley, but not before he had cemented eternal friend- 
ship with Glanville, by a promise to sanction, and 
promote his wishes with Miriam, who in his 
sence plighted vows of constancy to each other. 
The departure of Josiah, and the hopefulness the 
despondency of Miriam, which visibly to 
undermine her delicate constitution, 80 
the declining health of Mrs. Primrose, that ia 
language soft as, if an angel spoke, the mother 
would fold the melancholy girl in her arms, she 
would tell her of her faith, the blessings which 
attend obedience to parents, the pleasures of 
friendship, and would describe the illusions of 
passion. Miriam listened with much attention; 
tears were her answer, deeper suffering the cor 
sequence. “Qh, Josiah Primrose!’ cried 
sorrowful mother, sinking at her hushand’s feet, 
yielding to the strong impulsive feeling of 
moment, “ husband of my youth—husband of my 
heart, bereave me not of my children : I am about 
to leave thee, Josiah ; soon, very soon, thee 
close my weary eyes; and when I lie cold in the 
earth, thee Josiah, will in bitterness deplore 
obduracy; yield then, my husband, give thy 
daughter in holy marriage to Glanville; his pu 
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ciples are great and good, with him her faith will 
be secure, and thee will behold her persevering 
in that modest simplicity of life, we deem the 
most unerriog.” 

He heard this with an immoveable expression 
of countenance ; at length he spoke—*I may 
lose thee; yea, wife of my bosom, I may lose 
thee; but will not lose my God; thee may 
fall, but never shake my firmness; let me hear 
no more, for as the Lord liveth, and as my soul 
liveth, the hour that maketh Miriam the wife of 
a husband beyond our pale, the bitterest: I 
curse not, but the God of light will punish ?” 

“Cease, cease! thou man of sin!” said his 
wife. “Oh, Source of being, universal God! let 
thine all-pervading spirit illumine the benighted 
mind of him who dares to circumscribe thy won- 
drous goodness, confine thy unbounded mercy 
toascanty few! Oh dawn, auspicious morning, 
with a light shall lighten our darkened path that 
ne'er shall fade, when earth shall be dissolved, 
the mountains melt away, the chain of being bro- 
ken, distinctions lost, and glad creation in one 
general voice without those forms which dim de- 
votion here, shall hail and praise thy excellence 
to never-ending ages !”’ 

Miriam had contrived to have one secret inter- 
view with Glanville after her brother’s departure, 
and then meekly resigned to suffer, devoted all 
ber time and attention to soothe her declining mo- 
ther. In these hallowed duties her mind acquired 
aholy calm, and when discomfort could ‘prevai, 
she thoaght, and it was comfort, that each #10- 
ment took away a grain at least from the drear 
roy that was on her, and gave a nearer prespect of 

grave. 

The lapse of a very few years produced circum- 
stances unexpected, vicissitudes unanticipated 
—and events disastrous in tke families that have 
employed our pen: a change came over the castle 
aed its inhabitants, and the gloom of sadness 
overwhelmed the retirement of the valley. Sir 
Charles Montalingttam had become security for 
a brother officer endeared to him by early associ- 
ations, and Joag military intercourse; his friend 
speculated deeply ; his schemes failed, and the 
lands, and also for a time the liberty, of the too- 
confiding baronet, were forfeited. His property 
was brought to the hammer, and purchased by 
Josiah Primrose, the austere, opulent Quaker. 
Lady Montalingham’s heart was broken; she 
died. Sir Charles declined, he sunk gradually 
in health and spirits, and was ordered by his me- 
dical attendants to try a milder climate. His ex- 
cellent daughter Madeline, who had married Mr. 
Glendinning, a young man of high family and 
splendid fortune, ever fondly devoted to her fa- 
ther, attended him to Lisbon; but grief lay too 
heavy at his heart, dear remembrances pressed 
too heavily on his mind, for climate to affect ; he 
was beyond the reach of human consolation; and 
knowing his beloved child secure in the arms of 
honour and happiness, had but one earthly wish 
—to be laid in the grave of his wife, in the vaults 
of his ancestors. 

“ Farewell, my son, take my darling from these 

le arms. She is an angel, that will bless her 
husband as she has blessed her father. May the 
od of consolation preserve and guide you through 
this perilous world, and may we meet in purer 
regions never to part again.”’ He expired in his 








daughter’s arms without a groan. Surely the 
end of the good man is peace! how silent his 
passage, how quiet his journey, how blessed his 
death! No misery unrelieved, no talents misap- 
plied, no error unrepented, no wealth abused, dis- 
turb the solemn moment; but the soul, reposing 
on Almighty mercy, wings her mystic flight to 
future worlds. 

The shades of night were descending, when, 
with slow and heavy pace, the hearse containing 
Sir Charles’s remains, attended by Madeline and 
her husband, entered the valley of Montaling-. 
ham: a dense fog precluded every object from 
their view ; and a low wind, stealing through the 
apertures of the carriage, sounded ip their ears 
like the passing sigh of nature to the memory of 
Montalingham. The gates of Mr. Primrose were 
closed ; the servant rung and knocked, reverbera- 
ting echo returned the sound, but no one appear- 
ed ; a stinging-nettle and the deadly nightshade 
grew by the threshold. ‘*Cheerless plants,” 
exclaimed Madeline, “ye were not wont to rear 
your noxious heads around this dwelling.” At 
length a servant appeared ; Josiah Primrose was 
asleep. . ‘ 
6s Oor business is urgent,” said Mr. Glendin- 
ning ; “ we will wait tll he awakes.” 

“Thee may leave it, then, in writing; for 
Josiah Primrose communeth not with strangers,” 
answered the domestic, and the doors were about 
to be closed when a maiden of the household, 
who recollected Madeline, obtained them admis- 
sion. They entered the veranda; remembrance 
crowded on Madeline; she looked around: * All 
are gone: nothing left,” she exclaimed, as Mr. 
Primrose appeared. A chilling gloom hung over 
his heavy eyes, his face was pale and emaciated, 
and his bending figure was supported on a staff. 
After a cold salute from him, Madeline said, “I 
intrude on your solitude, Mr. Primrose, with the 
request of my dying father.” 

“‘Then thy father is departed,” interrupted 

he. 
“‘ His hallowed clay rests at your gates.” 
“* Oh, he is happy,” rejoined the Quaker, while 
something like a sigh was stealing from his heart, 
which severity chilled ere it could be respired. 
To spare the feelings of Madeline, her husband 
addressed him, “ As the proprietor of Montaling- 
ham Castle, I present Sir Charles’s last request 
to be laid at the side of his deceased wife; will 
you have the kindness to give the necessary or 
ders?” 

‘* Kindness and I have parted for ever.” he re- 
plied, in a hollow voice: “ yes, for ever: but 
the dead—I war not with the dead. Deposit the 
body, and never interrupt my hours again.” 

“Yet hear me,” cried Madeline, in a beseech- 
ing tone; “ your wife” 

“She sleepeth in the dust.” 

“ Dear Josiah ?” ; 

“ He returneth soon; now depart.” 

** Yet once more—my Miriam ?” 

‘Name her not!’ and the Quaker’s wasted 
frame shook with irrepressible passion; “ name 
her not! her ways are wickedness, her path de- 
struction, and her steps lead down to hell; for- 
saken by her father, and her God, like unto Cain 
she wandereth upon the earth, marked. But I 
curse not—yet, bitter as is my heart, so keenly 
bitter will be yet her portion.” 
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Madeline appeared fainting, while her husband, 
shocked, exclaimed, “ Poor erring mortal,” and 
supported her from the presence of the austere 
sectarian. 

Their melancholy business over with the rector, 
at whose residence they were received with a 
warm welcome. Madeline’s inquiries were an- 
swered, respecting all that had occurred since she 
and her family were driven from the protecting 
roof of the eastle; it was left uninhabited, the 
lands let out, and only the gardens were kept in 
order by aman, who gained subsistenee from their 

roduce. After the death of Mrs. Primrose, poor 

iriam resolved to devote her days to her father, 
and, if possible, subdue her fatal love for Glan- 
ville : she had entreated, and at length command- 
ed him to depart, and no more to tempt her to for- 
sake her duty; but still, unknown to her, he re- 
mained in the neighbourhood, and watched her 
steps : meanwhile, poor Miriam felt the extremity 
of wretchedness; her mother dead, her brother 
absent, her friends dispersed, without solaee and 


without sympathy, still she might, strengthened ” 


by her piety, have succeeded, tnt that her father, 
groaning beneath the load of many self-created 
sorrows, imposed such severe restraint on her, 
that life became a burthen. She was one morn- 
img deploring her relentless destiny in the gloom- 
iest recesses of Montalingham forest, when Gian- 
ville overheard her, and kneeling ather feet, co. 
jured her, with resistless tenderness, to save him 
from despair, and make herself happy; and he 
recalled her mother’s sanetion and blessing, her 
brother’s wishes to remembrance: to be brief, 
Miriam yielded, and became the wife of Glan- 
ville. Upon their return from the borders they 
forced themselves on the presence of their father. 
It is true, he imprecated not curses, but, like St. 
Paul with the offending coppersmith, it amount 
ed to the same. 

* Lord, in the day of thy wrath, forget not the 
bitterness of a father’s heart.” 

She fell at his feet: he spurned her, and the 
gates of the remorseless father were for ever 
elosed on his imploring daughter. Her meek and 
filial heart long mourned his harshness and unre- 
lenting obduracy; but the kindness of her hus- 
band, and the hope of her brother’s return, re- 
stored her to tolerable tranquillity. She had be- 
eome the mother of alittle girl, whom she named 
Madeline ; and, on her friend’s return to England, 
she soon discovered her residence, when their 
early friendship was renewed, and the most satis- 
factory hours of both families were passed in 
mutual intercourse with each other. They had 
engaged a beautiful and commodious residence 
on the banks of the Thames for the summer 
months; the river flowed smoothly at the bottom 
of the garden behind the house, and with books, 
music, and their pencils, they never found the 
—_ day too long. 

ne morning the ladies were at work, their 
children rolling on the carpet (Mrs. Glendinnin 
had a little boy), and Mr. Glanville and his frien 
were fishing, one of the servants entered, saying, 
a lady desired to speak to Mrs. Glanville ; she 
was introduced; she was tall, very handsome, 
with an air of hauteur, which imparted severe ex- 
pression to every fine feature of her face ; on en- 
tering, she desired to know which of the ladies 
called herself Mrs. Glanville? Madeline felt 








surprised, but that mode of address having been 
familiar to Mirtam — her own people, ealm- 
ly replied, “ Thee beholdest her in my friend.” 

“Where is Mr. Glanville?’ demanded the 
stranger. 

“ He angleth near the garden, verily, he catch 
etha fish even now,” said Miriam, looking through 
the window. 

“Indeed !” interrupted the visiter, sareastical- 
ly, * that element seems particularly bountifal to 
him, though I fancy it has restored a certain sort 
of fish to-day, that he will find more difficult to 
manage than any one he has ever hooked.” 

“Thee speakest in parable, I will call friend 
Glanville, perchance he may comprehend them.” 

** Perchance so,’ replied the lady. 

Had the infernal gulph opened and disclosed 
its fiery horrors, Glanville had felt less dismay; 
casting one fearful look at the stranger and ex- 
claiming, ** Oh, Providence !”’ he sunk on thenear- 
est chair. Fatal conviction flashed on the mind 
of Glendinning and his wife: Miriam sat 
and apparently calm, while the lady said scom- 
fully—‘* You are certainly very grateful to Provi- 
dence for restoring to you a wife, after supposing 
her three years dead; but, however, return me 
my fortune, and you may go with your Quaking 
trumpery where you please.” Only Glendin- 
ning had the power of speech; * Retire, madam,” 
said he, “*you shall have every justice, bat do 
not offer insult at the shrine of virtue.” 

“Indeed, sir, I shall not retire; my husband 
beiug here, makes it my home, nor will I leave 
him en opportunity to abscond with his Quaker, 
and deprive me of my right.”—* Unkind, inho- 
man wotran this is my house.” Glendinning 
was interrupted; the trembling Miriam arose, 
Madeline would ‘save assisted her, “ Fear not,” 
said she, “my righteous purpose will su 
me ;” when kneeling at the feet of Glanville, she 
thus addressed him—* Beloved of thy Miriamls 
heart, let the voice which hath so often pleased 
thee, now soothe thy perturbed spirits to compo- 
sore, and Jet the happy learn from our fate not to 
exalt in blessings which hang on the hazard of 
an hour. We have walked in the paths of peace 
together, no guilt profaned our moments, for we 
believed our union sanctified ; then let the sweet 
reflection soothe thy soul; thee art not comfort 
less, only to me it was a work of darkness; black 
were the auspices; a father’s reprobating voice 
exclaimed, ‘ Forbear!’ friends exulted over my 
fatal vows; for I was a disobedient child : and 
now I behold the bitter wish descendeth on my 
devoted head; betake thee dear, dear, Glanville, 
to the helpmate of thy first affections, while |, 
forlorn | desolate, like the poor prodigal, re 


turn unto a father’s dwelling, and with a contrite 
heart, exclaim, ‘I have sinned against Heaven, 
and before thee, and am no longer worthy to be 
called thy child; but accept me as the lowest of 
thine hired servants,’ that by penitence and sad 
days and nights, I may — mine offences. 


Yet never, Glanville, can § forsake thy loved 
image, yea, 1 will cherish it till death; in moe 
cent prayer will sanctify it,and in serener regions 
we shall meet, where the holy tie will be per 
fected, and we rejoice in the presence of 

love for ever.” Her sleeping infant caught her 
eye, “for that poor orphan I also have a homes 
Glendinning take her, she is a Madeline,” rising 
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then from her knees, she impressed a soft kiss on 
the cold hand of Glanville, saying, “ Fare thee 
well, fare thee well.” 

The wretched husband started from his seat, 
he ventured one look around, the sight was in- 
supportable, and shrieking with despair, he rush- 
ed from their presence. “ Save him, save him!” 
cried Miriam, falling lifeless into Glendinning’s 
ams. Madeline followed him to his apartment, 
where he had ‘flown; he had fallen on his knees, 
holding a loaded'pistol to his head, while his lips 
moved in silent prayer. Madeline feared to ad- 
vance, but dropping at the door in the same atti- 
tude she cried, ** Stop !”—the pistol fell. “* Eter- 
nity! Glanville! oh, Glanville ! if thou canst not 
bear thy trials here, force not thyself upon a Power 
that can make them gnaw thy spirit evermore, 
unaltered and the same; he who, self-destroyed, 
dies to shun his fate, may find the will, to which 
he bids defiance, may doom the soul to feel:its 
agonies through endless ages.” 

Glanville seemed passive, he looked around 
mournfully ; “* My heart,” said he, “ is cold and 
desolate, and Miriam comes not now to warm it, 
all is dark. Pity me—sure, what man can pity, 
Heaven can forgive.” She had taken up the 
pistol, “Do not take it from me,” his voice was 
beseeching and meek, and he repeated, * Do not 
take it from me.” 

“Poor Glanville!’ resumed Madeline, “ would 
you destroy Miriam, who cherishes the hope to 
meet you in a happier world?” He appeared td 
reollect, “* Yes, yes, take the pistol, oo safe, 


quite safe, and feel well now; I will lie down, 
and when 1 awake, will think upon your argu- 
ments; yes, conviction may have reached me, 
ad mercy pardon desperation.” Madeline then 
taking the pistols with her, left him. 

Mr. Glendinning had attended the new-come 
Mrs. Glanville to a neighbouring inn, promising 


to send her husband to her. Madeline found her 
friend Miriam sitting with her child upon her 

} @ sweet serenity was diffused over her 
countenance, and taking her friend’s hand, she 
soon yielded to a quiet slumber; and while Ma- 
deline sat watching her, and meditating on the 
uncertainty of human happiness, it may be ne- 
cessary to account for the unweleome appearance 
of Captain Glanville’s first wite. 

The pleasure yacht in which she had embark- 
ed having been driven out to sea, she was taken 
up when clinging to the wreck, by an outward- 
bound East Indiaman, and was treated with kind- 
ness and respect by the ladies on board ; on lier 
amival in India, she formed a liaison not very re- 
spectable with an officer of high rank, but his 
lady at length joining him, Mrs. Glanville thought 
Proper to return to England. Her husband would 
have never been sought by her if he had not pos- 
sessed her fortune, and recollecting the name of 
his agent, to him she went, and from him had the 
information of his marriage with the modest 
Friend, and their plaee of residence: Iove had 
never been the inmate of a bosom so governed by 

ing passions, but she anticipated a malig- 
nant pleasure in being able to interrupt their in- 
— enjoyments; and though a re-union with 

5 hasband she knew to be impossible, she re- 
solved to pay her fatal visit, and enjoy her fancied 
Gum ph. 





In less than a quarter of an hour the repose of 
Miriam and the deep thoughtfulness of Madeline 
were disturbed by a dismal shriek, and Miriam’s 
own maid rushing into the room, crying, “ My 
master ! my master! the sword is in his breast!” 
The child fell from Miriam’s arms, and darting 
from her seat, stopped not till she reached the 
expiring Glanville, who had taken advantage of 
Madeline leaving him to execute his fatal pur- 
pose : her maid passing the door heard him fall, 
entered the room, when seeing the husband of 
her beloved mistress fallen and bleeding, she 
sent forth the shriek, and flew to her presence. 
As Miriam threw herself beside the bleeding body 
of Glanville, he raised his dying eyes to take a 
last look of her angelic face, feebly pressed her 
hand, smiled, and his agonized spirit fled to the 
presence of that Being whom the compas- 
sionate heart will hope would not reject him. 

When Miriam beheld the last breath of sepa- 
rating nature leave his lips, the extremest point 
of sorrow struck her heart, though a few minutes 
before she was calm; hope upon the wings of 
faith bore her beyond the limits of mortality, 
when in a brighter state she should meet her 
Glanville. Now, wrapped in a shroud stained 
with self-shed blood, was the last :ook she feared 
ever to have: sensible to all her wretchedness, 
she hung over the body ; ** Poor, poor Glanville,” 
she cried: ** oh, Madeline, though lost to me on 
earth, I hoped to have met him with an angel’s 
joy in the bright courts above ; but now his fatab 
arm hath raised a barrier even stronger than 
death ; no penitence can absolve him, for there is 
no repentance in the grave. Poor soul! didst 
thou not start on entering eternity? to _— = 
bidden on a world of saints, and of ing 
angels? Oh! could prayers, could ceaseless an- 
guish through a weary life avail—but no, all be- 
yond the hour of dissolution is fixed by power 
immutable, the awful fiat passes, but whither 
go my thoughts!\—I—I——.” She soon was 
seized with faintings, and in a few hours was de- 
livered of a dead child, when feeling the springs 
of life running low, she colleeted all her strength, 
and addressed her mourning friends, “I thought 
to seek a father’s arms,” she said, in feeble ac- 
cents, “‘ to have implored his pardon,” a faint 
red tinged her cheeks, as she added, “ his bless- 
ing; but a kinder Parent calls me to repose, 
peace is dawning on my soul, angels are waiting 
to guide me to realms of bliss, there, beloved 
Madeline, shall I meet thee and thy husband, 
and thank thee for protecting my poor child : 
cherish her, she hath no name but thine, she hath 
no friend but thee; and when thee lookest on 
her smiling face, think on poor Miriam, who so 
much hatlrtoved thee: when my Josiah returneth, 
give him the dying we of his sister, from 
thy lips the offering will be sweet; say that, 
when trembling on the verge of life, I had no 
friend but thee to close my weary eyes—say, 
when my heart had ceased to beat, I had no 
friend but thee to lay me in the dust—say, for 
my child, I only ask him to remember her name 
is Madeline: now, my friend—my precious 
friend—mry Madeline, fare thee well! dearest 
Glendinning, fare thee well! thee art so happy, 
I cannot wish thee happier until all meet above.” 
Exhausted, she sunk on her pillow, but soon 
recovering, with an angelic smile, and in ac- 
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cents fainter and fainter, she said, “* Bless! bless 
thee! Heaven——” 

Her lovely face wore every vernal charm, her 
eyes oneal closed, while her meek spirit, 
guided by waiting angels, ascended to the man- 
sions of everlasting repose. “ Blessed friend! 
sweet companion !” exciaimed the weeping Ma- 
deline, kissing her cold, yet charming face; 
never more shall I be cheered by thy affection, 
nor soothed by thy sweet tongue; but I will 
love, will guide thy orphan baby, and make her 
like thee.” 

Most religiously and tenderly did she and Mr. 
Glendinning perform the promise given over the 
corpse of the early-fated Miriam. Josiah Prim- 
rose returned in time to close the eyes of his 
father, and no more; he was past speech, and 
his son was informed that he fell the victim of 
his own severity and despair. Such baneful 
bigotry, are thy triumphs! Ponder well, ye pa- 
rents—ponder well, ye children; who dare de- 
cide whether disobedience in the one, or male- 
dictions in the other, be most offensive in the 
sight of Him who judgest righteously. 

In a private cabinet belonging to the old 
Quaker, Josiah, when examining his father’s 
papers, found a note to the following effect: 
“Son Josiah, though severe, thy father would be 
just; I pray thee, then, restore unto Madeline 
the castle and lands of Montalingham. I un- 
derstand she nurtureth a daughter of the damsel 
who was thy sister; something, therefore, be- 
longeth unto her. Thee hast wealth, more than 
needful; pray thee make it a greater blessing 
unto thyself than did thy father. 

‘\“ Thine, Josiah, in the spirit of trath.” 

The Village, the mansion in which Miriam 
and Glanville had expired, appeared a desert; 
every sound seemed the echo of their dying 
groans, and they resolved to bid the scene adieu 
forever : but previous to their departure, in a re- 
mote niche of the church, in which their remains 
were interred, to secure the hallowed spot from 
disturbance, Mr. Glendinning ordered a plain 
marble monument to be erected, with the fol- 
lowing inscription: 


* Sacred to the memory of 
Adolphus and Miriam. 
Friendship consecrates their hallowed dust. 

Fear not piety to drop a tear, 

Fear not virtue to breathe a sigh. 
Innocence and misfortune marked them for their own. 
And ever as beneath this humble stone, 

May one kind grave unite each hapless name.” 


MORAL. 


Let. parents consider that there are two ob- 
ligations—honour from children, and with it obe- 
dience ; and from themselves, a constant remem- 
brance that the divine precept commands “ every 
man to do unto others as he would be done unto.” 
If these two rules were strictly observed, the 
world would rarely be conscious of disobedience 
on the one hand, and the most offensive cruelty 
on the other. If an individual, by following his 
own will, (a will wherein none is deeply in- 
terested but himself, whether man or woman,) 
contrary to the opinion, inclination, or wish of 
a parent, commit a marriage act of disobedience ; 
(presuming there existed nought of solid ot- 





— 


jection, but simply the acting con to 
cohiestay valo3) ts anme wil held whtenae 
rent’s choice is required to be the will of the 
child—that also is negative disobedience, when 
his will is not complied with. In this tale, as 
often in the events of life, the child’s act of dig. 
obedience is made to be the cause of that misery, 
which would have been the same to the you 
couple, had the most unequivocal sanction beep 
given by the parents. The only difference 
would have been, that Mr. Primrose, the father, 
free from self-blame, might have still made g 
happy home for his distressed children, and de. 
parted this life with some hope of Heaven in the 
next. This bartering of souls in wedlock, a 
scheme of the evi] one to sow discord in the 
world, and fill it full of misery, must be most 
offensive to a God of charity and love, 


te ete 
THE TWO WIDOWS: 


Madam de Valee, generally esteemed and be 
loved for her many virtues, had been for the 
space of a month, the widow of a man she had 
tenderly beloved, and still inherited a handsome 
property which Monsieur de Valee had possess- 
ed in Turenne, and which she had never quitted 
since her marriage. She had a daughter of sis- 
teen years of age, beautiful in person, and whose 
sweet disposition and qualities had been improved 
by a finished education. Madame de Valee, sur- 
rounded by opulent neighbours, had lived ex- 
pensively, received a great deal of company, and 
had caused herself to be adored by the rich and 
esteemed by the poor. 

The young Henri de Pernillac scarce ever left 
the Chateau de Valee. Henri was but — 
years of age ; his features were noble as his mi 
and he united all those qualities which make a 
man beloved, to those which caused him to be 
esteemed. ‘The heart of the young Louise to 
strongly resembled that of Henri, not to symp 
thize with its every feeling ; they had loved each 
other from their childhood, and owned the factto 
each other with that ingenuity of youth in which 
spotless minds know not how to dissi 
And why should they have concealed from each 
other their reciprocal sentiments t Their love, i‘ 
fectly in harmony with circumstance, bo 
promise the purest felicity. ‘The day was already 
fixed for the marriage of Henri and Louise; 
there was no further questions but those of 
worldly interest—part of the ceremony generally 
confided to the care of the parents on either 
for two trae lovers never know but one interest, 
that of love. Monsieur de Pernillac, father # 
Henri, was arrived at the chateau, and in 
evening, whilst the lovers entertained each other 
with their mutual tenderness, he held with Me 
dame de Valee a conversation far less pleasing, 
bat by no means less important. ; 

“ As for me,” said Monsieur de Pernillac, “! 
give in marriage, to my son, the estate I now 
habit; it is at least worth twenty thousand livres 
per annum.” F 

“1,” responded Madame de Valee, “can giv® 
nothing to my daughter; I had nothing ™ 
when I married Monsieur de Valee; but @Y 
Louise will inherit the estate which ay hus 
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in Alsace. I do not know its exact 
value, bat Monsieur de Valee always told me 
that it brought in twenty-five thousand livres 
anpually ?” 

«Js the habitation handsome ?” 

“No, the chateau is not habitable, at least so 
my late husband always told me.” 

«How! Madame, did you never see it?” 

“Never. You know that Monsieur de Valee 
used to pass six months of every year there. 
The estate, he used to tell me, required his pre- 
sence and care for half the year. ‘I cannot take 
you thither,’ he would say, ‘ you would not be 
conveniently lodged, for one chamber only is 
available, it is the one I myself inhabit.’ I 
sometimes pressed hard to follow him, but he 
always most strenuously refused me, and I end- 
ed by submitting to gbe will of a man to whom 
lowed everything in the world. It is true that 
during his absence he gave me frequent news of 
him; and the education of my daughter served to 
shorten a time which would otherwise have ap- 
peared to me very long, had it not been filled up 
by so sweet an occupation. 

“ And besides,’’ added Monsieur de Pernillac, 
smilingly, **a husband who absents himself for 
half the year has likewise some merit! He re- 
tums the more tender, the more complaisant.”’ 

“ Aye, Monsieur,”’ exclaimed Madame de Va- 
lee, “I assure you thathe always rendered me 
most happy.” 

Suddenly a carriage was heard to stop in the 
court-yard, and a lady of about forty years of 
age, still handsome, and clad in deep mourning, 
some moments after entered the apartment. 
Henri was holding the hand of Louise upon his 
heart. At the aspect of the unknown lady all 
present gazed silently at each other. The 
stranger approached Madame de Valee, and asked 
of her a private audience for an affair of the 
highest importance. 

“I have no secrets from those who at present 
surround me, Madame,”” answered Madame de 
Valee, “to speak to me before my friends is to 
speak to me in private.” 

“Very well, then, Madame,” said the stranger, 
“Lam come to inform you of that which will 
wound you to the heart. Jam Madame Valee, 
Jam the legitimate wife of the man whose name 
you bear,” 

At this unexpected speech, Madame de Valee 
could not refrain from smiling. 

_“This is a strange piece of news,” said Mon- 
sieur de Pernillac. 

“ Most truly singular,” said Henri. 

“ Be silent, Henri,” whispered Louise, “ don’t 
you see that the poor lady is not in her right 
senses ? we must never laugh at misfortune, for 
it may assail ourselves when we the least ex- 
pect it.” 

“Yes, Madame,” added the stranger, with- 
out seeming to pay the least attention to what 
was said around her, ** Yes, I am Madame de 

alee, and come to reclaim my name and rights, 

ring with me proofs of what I affirm.” 

.“ Proofs! let us see your proofs,” said Mon- 
fleur de Perniliac, “ show, them, I am curious 
'o behold them.” 

“Here they are,” said the stranger. exhibiting 
roll of papers. “Here are the letters, too, 
Which 1 received from my late husband, whilst 





he dwelt for half a year in this chateau, address- 
ed to me at his estate in Alsace, where I have 
lived secluded for the space of twenty years.” 

Madame de Valee took the letters with a 
trembling hand, and recognized the hand-writin 
of her husband, a deadly paleness uae 
her countenance, for a secret terror stole into 
her heart. 

“ Here,” added the stranger, “ is my marriage 
contract, it is twenty years old, and must there- 
fore be anterior to your own. We have both of 
us been deceived, Madame, but I am the first 
wife of Monsieur de Valee, and consequently the 
only one recognized by the law.” 

At sight of such manifest proofs, the mother of 
Louise had not the strength to answer, and the 
papers fell from her hands. Monsieur de Per- 
nillac seized the marriage contract, and read it 
from beginning to end, continually repeating, 
‘“‘ This contract is prodigiously well drawn out,” 
said he, ‘in its form nothing seems missing.” 

His unhappy friend seemed quite beside her- 
self, and exclaimed, * Is it possible that this lady 
is Madame de Valee! and I, oh, heavens! Who 
then am 1? What name must I bear? What 
name can I give to my dear Louise? My be- 
loved child, thou art lost for ever !” 

At these words she fell back insensible. Louise 
and Henri flew to her assistance, and restored 
her by their care; her first movement was to 
clasp her daughter to her bosom. 

* Ah! my beloved daughter,” said she, * it is 
but too true that the laws will reject thee! thou 
art deprived of thy name and fortune, and must 
seem as the unhappy fruit and victim of viee, or 
of the weakness of your parents. The heir of 
him to whom you owe your birth will come forth 
and despoil you, and I, most unhappy mother, who 
only live for your happiness, have not even bread 
to give you! But no, no, it cannot be possible. 
Monsieur de Valee was a man of honour, and in- 
capable of committing so great a fault. The 
letters must be false, this contract too, is a for- 
gery ! It is a most horrible imposition invented 
to break the heart of a mother.” 

‘* Madame,” answered the stranger, with calm 
dignity, “I can pardon to your just affliction ex- 
pressions which you would blame yourself for 
having uttered, were you acquainted with my 
character and principles. I repeat to you, Ma- 
dame, that we have each of us been deceived ; 
both have believed Monsieur de Valee incapable 
of so great a crime ; yet it is not less true that he 
has committed it.’ 

** But how could you be ignorant of a marriage 
contracted upwards of eighteen years ?” 

“1 might address to you the same question 
with still more justice. I was married two years 
before you ; it was at Strasburg that Monsieur de 
Valee became acquainted with me, and was 
united tome. Some days after my marriage he 
conducted me to the estate he possessed four 
leagues from that town. During the first two 
years he was only absent from me the space of 
two months to visit his estate at Turenne, but 
his third absence was of much longer duration. 
On his return I complained to him of so long an 
absence, he told me that his estate at Turenne 
required his presence six months in the year; and 
that unfortunately it was not calculated to offer 
me a dwelling, and that he therefore could not 
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allow me to follow him thither. Each year he 
projected repairing the chateau, but the great ex- 
pense, he said, checked him in the enterprise; 
such was the motive he alleged to retard the 
execution. I was therefore obliged to submit to 
a separation for half the year, which seemed at 
first cruel to me, but I at length became accus- 
tomed to believe it necessary. And then he 
wrote to me so regularly, I can produce all his 
letters! In fact, Madame, a whole month elapsed 
and I received no letter from him. I wrote, none 
answered me; I sent to Turenne a confidential 

rson, who soon informed me that Monsieur de 

alee was dead, leaving a widow endowed with 
every virtue. You may judge of my surprise 
by that which you yourself experienced ; if an 
explanation does not suffice to inspire you with 
some confidence in the legitimacy of my rights, 
to-morrow I will place my marriage contract in 
the hands of arbitories named by yourself, and 
they shall pronounce upon my fate and upon your 
own.” ' 

The stranger left the apartment and ascended 
her carriage, leaving the unhappy family in a 
situation of mind difficult to describe. Madame 
de Valee seemed as though a thunderbolt had 
fallen upon her; her expressive glance was di- 
rected towards her daughter; she shed no tears, 
for her grief was concentrated in her heart. 
Henri and Louise were beside her, each holding 
her hand and gazing upon each other with the 
expression of a love which for the first time has 
to fear an adverse fate. The silence was only 
interrupted by the exclamations of Monsieur de 
Pernillac, who paced the apartment, repeating 
to himself, “‘ This is a bad business! Very bad 
business, indeed! It will end ill—that marriage 
contract—it seems excellent. That lady is cer- 
tainly the widow of Monsieur de Valee. She 
had the enjoyment of the estate in Alsace most 
indubitably.” 

It was late, Madame de Valee stood much in 
need of rest; she entered her chamber and gave 
a free vent to her tears. Ere he quitted Louise, 
Henri approached her, and with a tender pres- 
sure of the hand, said in a low tone, “ Louise, 
you are unfortunate, and this is a greater motive 
than we have ever had for loving each other 
truly.” 

Soon after their departure from the chateau, 
Monsieur de Pernillac exclaimed, “ By heavens 
we have been very fortunate !”’ 

* Fortunate! father, can we be so when mis- 
fortune oppresses those who are dear to us?” 

“ True, boy, true; but confess, nevertheless, 
that this eclaircissement took place just in time—” 

“ To obscure my happiness !”” 

“To hinder you from committing an irrepar- 
able error, that of uniting yourself to a young 
woman without rank or fortune, an illegitimate 
daughter.” 

“ Oh! what does that signify? is she not still 
Louise, her whom my heart has chosen, her 
whom you have ever permitted me to love? 
Has her mother been guilty of a crime in giving 
her birth? No, my father, no, honour, confiding 
honour, and every virtue accompanied Madame 
de Valee to the altar; her heart was pure, must 
she then be punished in her dearest affections 
for a fault which she has not committed ? Hu- 














































man laws condemn her, but Heaven recognizes 
and absolves her.” S 
“What you say, my son, sounds Very fine; JB “wh 
but we are not in heaven, but living, on the con. thoa 
trary, among men, and must conform ourselves [™ fortu 
to the laws they have made to preserve opie; “ 
and morality amongst ust We must sacrifice [stern 
ourselves to their opinions, and to the station iy rows 
we hold in society, those opinions to which your “] 
passion now lends a varnish of justice and good J most 
feeling, the better to deceive you; it shall not JM your 
be said that my son, my sole heir, who may Lo 
tend to a most advantageous connection, has re [i opene 
nounced his pretensions to unite himself to q when 
natural daughter.” strang 
** How, father ! do you mean—” Mons 
“ That you should renounce Lonise!” Valee 
‘It would be to renounce my very honour,” strang 
*“* Honour, my son, consists in sacrificing every- to ann 
thing to public opinion, and to obey honour you J fate. 
wish to dishonour yourself! You are blinded more 
your love, it is your father who ought to guide «] 
you in such a moment, and yon are not in astate By get, “ 
to appreciate the reasons he gives you orthemo im edmit 
tives which make him act thus: confide you. men, ¥ 
self to his prudence, to-morrow morning we will J fom | 
leave this place. I will write to Madame de [iM your fr 
Valee, whose misfortune I truly compassionate, Ji yesterd 
and recall my promise. Write you toherdaugh- 9 ninatic 
ter, apprise her of my intention—write if you “Wi 
will, a tender epistle, complain highly of the 3 is their 
cruel fate which separates you at the very mo “Ca 
ment in which the sweetest links were about to J listen t 
unite you; nothing can be more natural thanthat ij Monsie 
"pa should do so; throw fire and flame uponme, i cont 
will allow you to do so, but write, I command riage, |] 
you.” claim a 
Henri made no answer to this absolute order; 9 Isaw 5 
he retired fully determined ever to love her J placed 1 
whom he was ordered to abandon. nal sorr 
At this moment the unhappy girl was by her child, I 
mother’s side, vainly endeavouring to consoleher J tune, yc 
by the eloquence of her tenderness ; she knew not Valee st 
yet the full extent of her misfortune. “Why [i choice b 
weep thus,” said she, “ your daughter still r J of his cl 
mains to you, and will never leave you. When you are 
Iam the wife of Henci, you will come and dance 9 timate-w 
with your children; he is rich, everything will J mory of 
be in common amongst us ; you will be a mother i an imper 
to him as you are to me! Oh! if you did but J I abando 
know how Henri loves you, how truly noble is i your han 
his heart!” letters w 
Early upon the morrow, Monsieur de Pe- 9 Valee. 
nillac sent to Madame de Valee the letter he 9 country, 
had written, it was coldly polite, the — your inte 
were well measured, but it concluded by a Ishould 
nouncing to the unhappy mother that the p> “Whe 
jected alliance could not now take place. This JF Vale, w 
last stroke was too muclf for Madame de Ve J You not a 
lee. “ Oh! Louise, my well beloved,” saidshe J claim me 
herself, “ you have flattered yourself with false’ J expressio 
hope! Your lover forsakes you with fortune; bounded 
you judged him by your own generous heart child, thi 
Henri, in the midst of every misfortune, benefactr 
doned by his father, by the very laws, and by all you your 
mankind, still would have been thy Henn, but J have give 
there is no longer a Louise forhim!” The str 
At this instant Louise approached smiling # tne 
ise 


her mother with the expression of profound ter- 
Madame de Valee burst into 3 








derness. 
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a bid her daughter sit down upon the 







, 7 

~ “ N ow you should hate me,” said she, 
y fine; I “why did I give thee birth ? my poor, poor child, 
1¢ con. I thoa dost not yet dream of the extent of thy mis- 





” 
“ What!” cried Louise, with a look of con- 
sternation, “you then hide-from me your sor- 







iCTifice 

Station ” 4 

h your «I wish I could conceal from thee the last an 

| good I most cruel of all. Poor Louise !—summons all 

II not your courage—and read this letter.” ; 

y pre- Louise took the letter from her mother’s hand, 
it, and was about to read its contents, 





when the door unclosed and gave to view the 
stranger of the preceding day, accompanied by 
Monsieur de Pernillae and Henri. Madame de 
Valee shuddered at the sight, and addressing the 
stranger, “ You are doubtlessly come, Madame, 
announce to me the decisive sentence of my 
fate. It had been more generous, and, perhaps, 
more delicate, had you delayed to do so.” 

“I imagined, Madame,” answered the stran- 
get, “ that an affair of this importance could not 
admit of one instant’s delay. I met these gentle- 
men, who were disposing themselves to depart 
fom hence, and have retained them, they are 
your friends, and were witnesses to the scene of 
yesterday, and I wished them to be so of its ter- 
nination.”” 

“Well, Madame, hasten then to apprize me, 
in their presence, that poy ane remains to me.” 

“Calm your sorrow, Madame, and deign to 
listen to me. Iam the only legitimate wife of 
Monsieur de Valee, my rights cannot possibly 
yecontested ; when I learned his second mar- 
riage, 1 thought it incumbent upon me to re- 
claim a title which exclusively belonged to me. 
Isaw you in the interior of your family, and 



















therefore, enjoy to-day the sight of that happi- 
ness I can restore to them.” 

“ Alas!” said Madame de Valee, “such a 
union has long been my dearest hope, but is at 


resent impossible. Read, Madame, read the 

etter which Monsieur de Pernillac has addressed 
to me, and judge if 1 can pardon so great an in- 
sult,” 


“Yes, Madame,” exclaimed Monsieur de 
Pernillac, grasping the fatal letter, ‘* my son and 
your Louise will implore you for my pardon, 
their happiness depends upon it: would you 
punish them for a fault of which I alone am 
culpable, and which I fully repent ?” 

“Oh! my mother!” said Louise, “if a letter 
has had power to dispose you against Monsieur 
de Pernillac, another, I conceive, should récon- 
cile you; read, therefore, the one I this motning’ 
received.”? She handed it at the same moment 
to her mother, who read the following words:— 

“The more unfortunate Louise may seem to 
be, the more deeply I swear to love her; and 
this vow is sacred as if pronounced at the altar 
—for Henri will have no other wife than his 
Louise.” 

“Ah! all is now forgotten: I forgive you,” 
exclaimed Madame de Valee, putting forth her 
hand to Monsieur de Pernillac, “* Come, Henri, 
come, my son, and receive a mother’s kiss: my 
daughter shall be your’s, and your’s only!” 

On the morrow of this happy day, Henri led 
his Louise to the altar; the generous stranger re~ 
fused to remain longer amongst- those beings 
whose happiness she had secured. She feared 
lest the expressions of their gratitude should re- 
veal the whole greatness of her soul’s secret, 
which she felt so much interested in keeping 
concealed. She returned to Alsace, bearing with 











placed myself in your situation, and your mater- 
ml sorrow had access to my heart; you have a 
child, I have none; I enjoy an independent for- 
tune, you possess nothing. Did Monsieur de 
Valee still exist, and were he obliged to make a 
choice between us, it were surely to the mother 
of his child that he would give the preference, 
you are the one he would recognize as his legi- 
timate-wife. Let us not then dishonour the me- 
mory of a man who was dear to both of us; let 
an impenetrable veil be thrown upon his crime! 
Tabandon to you all my rights, and place within 
your hands m marriage contract, and all the 
letters which [ ever received from Monsieur de 
Valee. Allow me however to retain, in my 
country, a name which I so long have borne; 
your interest prompts it, for did I take any other 
should cause a part of the truth to be suspected.” 
“What do I hear?” exclaimed Madame de 
Valee, with the accents of convulsive joy. “ Are 
ou not an angel descended from Heaven to re- 
¢laim me from despair to happiness ? Ah! what 
expressions could ever paint fo you my un- 
unded gratitude and admiration! Louise, my 
child, throw yourself at her feet, she is your 
benefactress, your guardian angel; by restoring 
you your honour she renders you more than’ I 
ve given to you!” 
Stranger, profoundly moved by this scene, 
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her the greatest of blessings, that of having per- 
formed a good action. 


MY UNCLE:—A PORTRAIT. 


“This fellow, now, is like an over-ripe nielon— 
rough outside, with much sweetness under it.”— 
Mountaineers. 


Imacine a short barly-faced man, in a pepper- 
and-salt coat, red waistcoat, light kerseymere’ 
breeches, and short gaiters; his hat beauishly in- 
clined a slight degree from the perpendicular 
over his right ear, the left scantily covered with 
a few grey hairs suspiciously disguised with 
powder; an eye of varied expréssion ; dignified 
when glancing at an inferior, courteons in the 
salutation of an equal, and salaciously amorous 
when ogling a pretty girl. Imagine too, “ a fair 
round belly with good capon lined,” and that air 
of consequential importance, which the ever pre- 
sent reflection of being worth a plum never fails 
to impart; and you havea tolerable camera-lucida 
portrait of my Uncle, Timothy Tomkins, Esq., 
citizen and bachelor. 

Your plodding London tradesmen of the last 


century never suffered their imaginations to stray 
to green fields and rural felicity, till they had 


worn out the pith of their existence io the acqui- 











shed tears of tenderness, and taking the hands 
rae and Henri, and turning to Madame de 
alee ; « Yesterday,” said she, “I guessed their 
ve; I came forth and afflicted them: let me, 
24 
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sition of a competence. 
mansions in narrow alleys, and immured them 
selves and their progeny in their brick warrens, 


They built substantial 
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till the thirst of money-getting was sufficiently 
quenched to prompt the wish for retirement ; and 
then they very prudently withdrew from the tur- 
moils of traffic, to die of ennui and nBthing-to-do- 
ishness in a dull country village. My hononred 
kinsman, though somewhat tinged with antiqua- 
ted notions and gone-by prejudices, was yet wise 
enough to leave off bargain-driving and stock- 
jobbing, before he had lost all relish for rurality; 
but having passed the meridian of his life unburth- 
ened with connubial cares, he found, after a few 
months possession of his snug cottage on Hamp- 
stead Heath, that the prattle of ehildren, and the 
mysic of a woman’s tongue might have proved 
fess annoying than chewing the cud of his own 
musings ; nodding over a newspaper, or contem- 
plating the stagnant viridity of aduck-pond. He 
' grew tired of gazing on the Heath, and listening 
to the cawing of rooks and the tinkling of sheep- 
bells. The blue sky and the green fields, his 
otto and hermitage, his thick-set hedges, and 
is flower-prankt arbours, became alike indiffer- 
ent to his unpoetical imagination ; and he sighed 
for the busy bustle of Cornhill, and the grateful 
hum of the Royal Exchange. Pent up in his 
green solitude, he felt convincingly how dreary 
a thing it was to lead the life of a bachelor; and 
then he fell to reflecting how silly it was of him, 
some twenty years back, to break off his court- 
ship with Miss Biddy Briggs, the rich saddler’s 
daughter, for disliking his pea-green coat; and 
that if he had bridled his anger, he might have 
secured the tender bit for himself, instead of hold- 
ing the stirrup, like a fool as he was, to fat Fer- 
guson, the fellmonger of Bermondsey, who vault- 
ed in his place, and gallopped off with the prize. 
All this, however, was now “ past praying for ;”? 
and though he had retired, that was no reason he 
should be hypped to death with the blue devils 
on Hampstead Heath. He, therefore, made up 
his mind to drive to London once a day, that he 
might look around and see how the world wag- 
ged ; scrupulously resolving to drive no bargains 
either for time or tallow, but merely to “ peep at 
the busy Babel,” and occasionally secure an old 
friend to share half his gig, and take a dinner and 
a bed at his rural domicile. Besides, there were 
other causes beyond the mere sense of loneliness, 
to induce him to adopt this plan. Among the 
rest he missed his morning’s sandwich and his 
comfortable basin of turtle. He had a tolerable 
cook, to be sure; and those of his old friends, 
who occasionally enlightened his solitude by 
dropping in, pronounced her culinary fabrications 
excellent. Their commendations gratified his 
ear, but did not convince his judgment; and 
Birch’s soups remained ne plus ultras, which her 
skill could never achieve. 
As he had no one to please but himself, his 
scheme was-Soon put into practice; and a new 
ig was ordered ; a vehicle, by-the-by, he had 
fittle fancy for, and in which nothing but the pre- 


judice of the old school — riding in a stage- 


coach, could have induced him to peril his neck. 
I had the honour of initiating him in the noble 
science of driving; an acquirement, he said, which 
he never thought of living to see a gentleman 
take a pride in. He was immensely awkward at 
first ; the clumsiest Phaeton that ever had a fancy 
for horse-flesh. His fat, fleshy knuckles grasp- 





ted 


ed the reins with a most ungraceful ai 
brandished the whip like a carman. aa 
he was highly delighted with his new toy; and 
I shall never forget the glee with which he bun. 
dled into Batson’s, and shook hands with a doze, 
of his cronies after a twelvemonth’s 
Even the waiter came in fora share of his rm. 
— What, Joe! What, here still, eh, Joe! 
ot in business yet, eh? And Kitty the by. 
maid, too, I declare! Well, Kitty, how d’ye do? 
Not married yet, I see. Joe and you make, 
match of it, eh! Can set up Joe’s coffe-hony 
then, you know.”—A new dawn seemed to hare 
gleamed on the old gentleman’s existence. }, 
grew fat and frolicsome, and had snug turtledip. 
ners, and bacchanalian revels at his rus in url, 
*till, like Sir John Falstaff, he grew “ out of aij 
compass—out of all reasonable compass.” Self. 
willed, as old bachelors usually are, he would np 
longer suffer me to drive, and my equestrian se. 
vices were dispensed with. ‘ Young hair-braip. 
ed fellows like you,”’ he said, “ are not fit con 
oy for sedate elderly folks.” ‘The fact was, 
e had no mind I should witness the midnight 
orgies of his rural retirement, and I had no ide 
nation to partake of them. . It happened om 
morning, after one of his customary devotions z 
the shrine of good fellowship, that he a 
to drive to town, his head half muzzy with the 
last night’s debauch. The tit that run in his gig, 
was a fine blood mare of my own choosing : and! 
had more than once told him, that if he did not 
wish to drive to the devil, the whip and her hide 
must be kept at a respectful distance. “ Attempt 
to brush a fly off her neck,” said I, “ and 
upon it she’]l break yours.’? Well, what does 
my sagacious kinsman do, but just as he cameto 
that deep descent on the Hampstead road, between 
the Heath and Camden Town, and where any 
man in his senses would have held tight the reins, 
he lays half-a-dozen swinging lashes on the 
mare’s flank. Away she scampered, helter-skel- 
ter; off flew the wheel, snap went the shafis, 
and out tumbled my uncle Timothy. The horse 
was stopped with difficulty, the gig was dashei 
to atoms, and uncle was conveyed home to 
The old boy was more frightened than burt, Al 
his limbs were sound, and he had no bruises; bit 
terror performed the work of reality, and inte 
duced him, for the first time in his life to t 
gery of the gout. The grossness of his be 
it, and the isregularities of his living, wert 
powerful auxiliaries to the virulence of his disa 
der. His temper was not one of the mildest 
the world, and he indulged freely in the popula 
remedy of expletives. To be tied down to bs 
arm-chair was punishment enough ; but to bet 
tured into the bargain would have excited catare 
~~ in a less irritable temperament than his 
received a note from him a day or two after bis 
accident, written in much apparent pais, if1 
judge by the hieroglyphics that were jumi 
together in its composition. {t was couched 8 
the following terms :— 


Bob, you scoundrel, why don’t you come # 
me? Iam dying, you undutiful cub, and y# 
won’t stir a peg—I’ve had a sad accident, »° 
Spilt from the kickshaw cockle-shell the ¢% 
All my bones broken—Confound that ma 
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Your buying, Bob—on purpose I believe, to break 
my sack Cot the gout, too, Bob. The gout, 


ou villain, and you know it, and won’t come. 
es; here I may die; nobody cares for me: no- 
body cares for an old bachelor—Bobby, my boy, 
come to your poor lame uncle—You rascal, if 
you don’t set out directly, I'll cut you off with a 


shilling. 
“¥ our loving uncle, 
Timoray Tomxins. 


My sensations, on perusing this epistle, were 
none of the most agreeable: not that I disliked 
the old gentleman, but I was so well aware of the 
testiness of his temper, that I felt my dependence 
on him at this moment stronger than ever. | 
knew that it hung upona thread ; and that, square 
my behaviour as I would, I could hardly hope to 
please him. Besides, { had a tale to unfold, on 
the reception of which the future happiness of 
my life depended ; and if the variable wind that 
guided his weathercock disposition should hap- 
pen toset in the wrong quarter, a long farewell 
to all the fairy pictures of felicity my ardent im- 
agination had painted. I have already glanced 
at an attachment of the old gentleman in his 
younger days to Miss Biddy Briggs, who wed- 
ded his rival. ‘The lady certainly acted a little 
precipitately in the affair; for had she waited the 
ebullition of my uncle’s passion, he would doubt- 
less have been the first to have made overtures of 
ye However, she promptly decided on giving 

hand to the fellmonger, and left her quondam- 
beau to recover his chagrin and surprise as he 
might. Since that period he had cherished a bit- 
ter dislike to the fellmonger ; and whenever the 
image of Biddy crossed his mind, he drove it 
away with the epithets of a jilt, a coquette, and an 
inconstant. Now it happened, by the most sin- 
gular chance in the world, that the daughter of 
this couple was introduced to me at a ball—that 
grand mart, time out of mind, for the exchange 
of hearts; and, as a matter of course, I fell in love. 
Thope none of my readers will take offence at 
this old-fashioned method of imbibing the tender 
ion; for I can assure them, that even now, 
rts are sometimes lost in ball-rooms, as well 
a in the days of Sir Charles Grandison. J skip 
over the honied hours that preceded my offer and 
aeceptance—lovers’ tefes-4-tete are maudlin mat- 
ters for a Two obstacles alone opposed our 
union, trifles, perhaps to.some folks, but not so 
to as—I mean the consent of her parents and of 
my uncle on whom the reckless generosity of a 
liberal-minded but ill-fortuned father had left me 
utterly dependent. It was agreed that I should 
Wmite to the former, and make a viva voce appeal 
to the latter. Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson were good 
sort of folks, who were anxious to see their daugh- 
ter happy; and they wrote me in reply, that if 
my uncle’s consent could be obtained, theirs 
should not be withheld. Their letter contained 
Many expressions of regard for their old friend, 
an anxious wish for a union, which would 
connect both families in bonds of closer friend- 
ip. This was the sum and substance of their 
epistle, worded in a somewhat more homely 
style, but containing all I could desire. And 
now, said I, for my uncle! 

It was at this critical juncture that his letter 

teached me; and this was the business I had to 





impart. O! thought I, the miseries of depen- 
dence! And onan old Bachelor, too, the testiest 
animal in the world! Old bachelors are a sort 
of wild beasts. They carry their untamed feroci- 
ties about them, to the annoyance of their fellow 
creatures; while a married man, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, is the gentlest being im- 
— He is swayed and curbed and soften- 
ed down, till he loses all his celibacious — 
ties, and becomes a reasonable creature. arri- 
age, like the gentle arts, «emollit mores, nec sinit 
esse feros ;” it prevents men from degenerating 
into brutes, and, by the constant collision with 
woman’s milder mind, gives them a portion of 
her tender spirit, and humanizes the soul. All 
these reflections wére engendered by the fear that 
the ancient animosity of my unéle to the very 
name of Ferguson should stand between me and 
the consummation of my hopes. I glided up the 
stairs that led to his apartment, and as I held the 
handle of the door in dubious suspense, endea- 
voured to screw my courage to the sticking-place, 
ere I turned it round and ventured into his pre- 
sence. The effort was made, and the door open- 
ed. By the side of the fire, half-encircled with 
an old-fashioned screen, sat my uncle Timothy, 
in a capacious arm-chair; his legs enveloped in 
flannels and fleecy hosiery ; his hands resting on 
the elbows of the chair; his countenance flashed 
and fiery with pain and vexation, and his eyes 
glaring at the glowing embers in abstracted, va- 
eancy. As I advanced towards him with the 
best look of condolence I could command, he 
raised his head, and the following dialogue en- 
sued : 

‘So you are come at last. A pretty dutiful 
nephew—a tender-hearted kinsman. Yes, here 
I might lie and languish in agony ’till doomsday. 
Even my own brother’s son cares nothing for me; 
no, not an atom. Well, sir, what do you stand 
there for, like a stock-fish? Why don’t you get 
a chair ?”—* Sir,” I replied, mechanically obey- 
ing him, “I assure youl never heard of your ac- 
cident ’till the receipt of your letter; and I set 
off on the instant.”.—* Dare say you did. Don’t 
think it, though. Hoped to find your uncle at 
his last gasp, l’ve no doubt. Disappointed may- 
hap; shall ive long enough yet to tire you out. 
Sound at the core, Bob. Nochance for you these 
twenty years. Took care of myself when I. was 
young, and didn’t waste my health, and my money 
in drinking and raking. No Tom-and-Jerrying 
in those days.”—*“ I should hope, sir, my conduct 
would acquit me of any undutifal wish towards 
ar uncle whe has always proved so kind to me 
as you have.”’—“* El? Well. perhaps it would. 
As you say, I haven’t deserved it, Bob. Don’t 
think you are hard-hearted; never did. You are 
tolerable well as the world goes; only a little 
flighty. Young men, now-a-days, are not as they 
were when! wasa stripling. Bobby, my boy, 
just shift my leg on this cushion. Zounds! you 
scoundrel, you’ve crippled me. You villain, do 
you suppose my toes have no more feeling than 
a horse’s hoof? Did you think you were hand- 
ling a bed-post?” I stammered out an apology, 
attributing my inadvertency to my anxiety to re- 
lieve his pain. This soothed him alittle. “ Why, 
lookye, Bob; you know I am naturally good- 
tempered, but it would provoke the patience of a 
saint to be cooped up here like a capon, roasted 
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as I am by a slow fire, drenched with drugs, and 
fed upon slops. But tell me, what are you doing? 
How do you like the law? Fancy you like the 
playhouses better. Prefer hopping at Almack’s, 
to studying Coke upon Littleton, eh ?”—* Sir, I 
never go to balls.” —** Never go to balls! More 
shame for you. Dare say you never said a civil 
thing to a lady in your life.”—*I trust, Sir, I 
have never been found deficient in the attentions 
due to the fair sex.””—* Pshaw! I don’t believe 
you. I know you area shy-cock. You've no 
more gallantry than a goose,—no more spirit than 
a tomtit. You're an animated iceberg. Zounds! 
when I was a youngster, the glance of a bright 
eye acted on me like a spark in a powder-barrel, 
I was in flames in a moment. Dare say you 
never formed a single attachment. Sorry for it. 
Should like to see you married, Bob.” —* Per- 
‘haps, Sir, you could recommend me a wife.”— 
** Not I, Bob, I never played the part of a match 
maker in my life. You must beat up your own 
game, lad, and run it down yourself.” —* Then, 
my dear uncle, to confess the truth, so far from 
being the cold composition you imagine me, I 
am actually engaged to a young lady.”—* The 
devil you are! And pray who is she ?’’—I hesi- 
tated, and changed colour. “ What are you stam- 
mering at? You're not ashamed of telling her 
name, surely.’’—** Oh, no, sir. Her name is—— 
her name——that is, her name is—Miss Julia 
Ferguson.” He stared at me a second or two in 
mute surprise. * Ferguson! No relation, I hope, 
to fat Ferguson the fellmonger.”” Here was a 
erisis! It was in vain to repent my precipitancy. 
Sincerity was all I had to trust to, and I confess- 
ed she was his daughter. The effect was fearful. 
He never uttered a word: but I could see the 
workings of pride, passion, and resentment, as 
they alternately displayed themselves in the fiery 
— of his eye, the flushings of his cheek and 
e quivering of his lips. , Opposite his window 
there grew a sturdy oak. He turned his eyes to- 
wards it, and thus addressed me, with an assumed 
coolness: * Bob, look at that oak. When your 
strength shall be able to bend its trunk, you may 
hope to bend my wishes to your will. Ferguson! 
I detest the name, and all who hear it ; and soon- 
, er than you should wed her, I would follow you 
to your grave.” There was something so appal- 
ling in his manner as he uttered this denounce- 
ment, that I was unable to reply; but I was 
spared the effort by the sudden opening of the 
door, and the entrance of an old friend of my 
uncle’s, who stopped suddenly, struck by the ex- 
pression on both ourcountenances, “ Hey day!” 
said he, “ what’s the matter? Uncle and nephew 
at loggerheads!""—* Here’s Bob,” replied my 
kinsman, “has dared to acknowledge a passion 
for the daughter of fat Ferguson, ,the fellow that 
*” _..* Married your adorable, because you 

was too sulky to ask her hand for yourself, well, 
what is there so wonderful in that! Julia Fer- 
son is a fine girl, and deserves a good husband.” 

“ Very likely ; but do you suppose I would ever 
ive my consent to her union with my nephew?” 
—* And why not? Let me tell you, the Fergusons 
are a‘very respectable and a worthy family.” — 
* But their blond shall never mingle with mine.” 
—* Lookye, Tomkins; you’re an unforgiving 


fellow: your blood would suffer no contamina- 








tion by the union: and I ean tell you this, that 
whatever animosity you may bear to them, 

always speak in the highest terms of you. Mrs, 
Ferguson, to this day, says you are the best-hear,. 
ed man she ever knew.” My uncle’s features 
here assumed a more complacent aspect. « Ay. 
swer me one question,” said he. “Can you de. 
ny that she jilted me?”—*T can. You might 
have had a regard for her, but it does not follow 
that she was in love with yous and surely she 
had a riglit to consult her own happiness by mar. 
rying the man of her heart.” umph! well, 
1 care little about that now. I hate animosity ag 
much as any man; and Bob knows it has always 
been my wish that he should be happy ; and jf] 
thought they really wished to renew the acquaint. 
ance—.”’ I interrupted the conclusion of the 
sentence by putting into his hand the letter ] hag 
just received. He was much agitated while pe 
rusing it, and I could see a tear in the corner of 
his eye. He wiped it away with the back of his 
hand, and desired me to reach him the writing ap 
paratus. Ina few minutes a letter was written, 
announcing his wish for a reconciliation, ang 
giving his consent to the marriage. ur hearts 
were too full to speak. My uncle reached ont 
his hand to his friend. He shook it heartily, 
** You’ve acted,” said he, “ like yourself, This 
is as it should be.’* I quitted the room to de 


spatch the letter, and in three weeks’ time became 
the husband of the fellmonger’s daughter. 
Q. @ 


—=_oOo 
From the American Monthly Magazine. 
RETURN TO THE SCENES OF CHILDHOOD. 


Text of the proud aspirations of ambition. 
Trace the glorious achievements of conquerors. 
Mark the various projects of intellectual power. 
Follow, in their course, the changes of alternate 
hopes and fears, in pleasure or business. Ob 
serve how much of caprice, or passion, or d 
thought, or sober opinion, has predominated. 
Then go back to the scenes and days of child- 
hood, and confess how much dearer is the recol- 
lection of early affections than the present aspr 
rations of ambition. Confess how much more 
affecting to the best emotions are the remembran- 
ces of early hours, than the novelty, and changes, 
and conflicts of mature life. In our days of dix 
appointment and adversity, and multiplying ver 
ations, with what unutterable pleasure do we re 
cur to the simple joys of childhood ? With what 
tenacity do we cling to days of innocence and. 
feelings of purity? Pleasure comes to us with 
its blandishments, and the charms of art minister 
to newly created wants; but with our pleasures 
come pain and anxiety, and with new wants come 
new desires. Love and friendship twine about 
the heart with renewed force; but the best 
jects of our affection wither and die, and then we 
look back to early days, and we ask for the ul 
forgotten joys of childhood. Wearied with cares 
and disappointed in our expectations, memory 
goes back to other times when the heart knew 
not a painful emotion; and, in hope to relieve 
some of the momenjs that come to us like the 
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yisions of a dream after years of absence, we Te- 
tarn to the scenes of early life. 

We come back to the place where our youth 
was passed, and we look around for some living 
object on which our earliest and purest affections 
rested. Affection calls in vain. - Nature is the 
same, but all else has faded. In our first view 
of the once familiar scenes, our hearts bound 
with the renovated elasticity of youthful feeling. 
But soon, how soon, we are admonished that the 
rigorous fires of youth are nearly burned out: 
how soon we feel that the companions of our 
youth have departed ; how soon we realize that 
the gay dreams of life, associated with the scenes 
sound us, have passed away ; and that nothing 
pow remains to us of their former existence but 
the associations that bring the same lovely picture 
of the future to other young bosoms of another 
generation. We mingle with the people of ano- 
ther age. We mark the gay crowd around us, 
bat we look in vain for the kind and smiling faces 
that once greeted us. We walk the halls of our 
former home, and the solitary echo of our foot- 
step is the only sound to which we claim kindred. 
That is our own. Its solitariness has compa- 
tionship in our hearts. All else is the particular 
property of another age and generation. We ex- 
claim, “how changed!” Aye, how changed! 
We, our position, our hopes, our aelinge our 
opinions, our tastes, our associations? Half a 
century has passed, and a whole generation of 
men, with all their projects of ambition, and 
hopes of distinction, and plans for earthly immor- 
tality, have passed to their silenthome! But not 
beautiful nature. That is unchanged and un- 
changeable; and though age has pressed upon 
the vigor of our limbs, and time has diminished 
the buoyant emotions of the heart, the bright sce- 
nery around as is still presenting its renovated 
beauties. 

We have passed far down on the stream of time. 
We have left the sparkling sources of the waters 
that bore us pn We have receded, on either 
hand, from the embankments and the grassy 
couches of its borders. We pass further down 
the rapid stream. The waters have acquired 
breadth and depth, and the verdant banks no 
longer disclose the inviting charms and beauties 
ofan early voyage. The dim mist of the waters 
is about us, and the sober progress of our passage 
brings reality, that the limits of human life ap- 
proximate to the confines of eternity, where the 
stream of time will be gathered and lost. But 
the progress of human life and pleasure is still 
for others. Our children—they commence in the 
elastic hopes of childhood and youth; and inno- 
cent pleasures and gay anticipations live in 
their bosoms, as once they lived in our own. 

We stand upon the spot which was the theatre 
of the joys of our youth. We are there alone. 
No living thing claims kindred tous; and a faint 
and death-like consciousuess comes upon the 
heart, that the home of our early days is the home 

strangers, and that every tie of early attach- 
ment is severed. The breath of life is not min- 
gled with the scene. But the blue arch of heaven, 
the towering hill, the once loved stream, with its 
gentle curves and jutting promontories, the shore- 
Worn pebbles that our infant arm would cast upon 
the unruffled waters, calling into being the suc- 





cessively receding circles that gave delight to our 
bosoms—these recall the almost obliterated 
events of childhood, when the voices are hushed 
in unbroken silence more dear to us. 

But there is one object, which, above all others, 
bears to the heart the most afflicting changes of 
the past and present. It is the connecting link 
between the worthiest joys of time drawn from 
filial and parental affections, and the anticipated 
delight of renovated Jove that religious faith pre- 
sents in a higher state of being. The grave-yard, 
the sad chronicler of names at the sound of which 
the heart once leaped, is the only remembrancer 
that tel!s of the connecting and undying bond that 
unites the living with the dead. * 

Hark! the bell tolls, in measured time, the 
hour of rest. Its voice speaks of the evening 
hour when parental benedictions and childhood’s 
gratitude marked a happy family ; when the part- 
ing words of “ good night,” told that they were 
at peace with each other and with the world. A 
tear! Blest, blest -" hallowed to the memo- 
ries of the departed ! /hen I, too, shall be ga- 
thered to the narrow house of the dead, may a 
tear, as warm and as sincere as this, drop upon 
the green sod that shall cover me. - 

T. P. 


_ In the present enlightened state of society, itis 
impossible for mankind to be thoroughly vicious; 
for wisdom and virtue are very often convertible 
terms, and they invariably assist and strengthen 
each other. A society composed of none but the 
wicked, could not exist; it contains within itself 
the seed of its own destruction, without a flood, 
would be swept away from the earth, by the de- 
luge of its own iniquity. The moral cement of 
all society, is virtue: it unites and preserves, 
while vice separates and destroys. The good 
may well be termed the salt of the earth. For 
where there is no integrity, there can be no con- 
fidence; and where there is no confidence, there 
can be no unanimity. The story of the three 
German robbers is applicable to our present pure 

ose, from the —_— brevity of, its moral, 

aving acquired, by various atrocities, what 
amounted to a very valuable booty, they agreed 
to divide the spoil, and to retire from so danger- 
ous a vocation. When the day, which they had 
appointed for this purpose, arrived, one of them 
was despatched to a neighbouring town, to pur- 
chase provisions for their last carousal. The 
other two secretly agreed to murder him on his 
return, that they might come in for one half of 
the plunder, instead of a third. They did so. 
But the murdered man was a closer calculator 
even than his assassins, for he had previously 
poisoned a part of the provisions, that he might 
appropriate unto himself the whole of the spoil. 
This precious triumvirate were found dead 
ther,—a signal instance that nothing is so blind 
and suicidal, as the selfishness of vice. 


Our very best friends have a tincture of jeal- 
ousy even in their friendship: and when they 
hear us praised by others, will ascribe it to sinis- 
ter and interested motives, if they can. 
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possess, Should guard-ed be 
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*Tis thus that love and fate ordain, 
That which is gaerdon for my pain, 


Should but add fuel to my grief, 
And to my woes bring no relief. 


with care-ful-ness; For when they do but 


Vainly I strive to gaze on thee. 


‘ 


From those dear eyes I light receive, 
*Tis only in their light I live, 

Yet when they do but glance at me, 
Vaiuly I strive to gaze on thee. 
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The Albany ray | advertiser says, ‘‘ An English 


writer charges the fashionable females who ruin their 
health and their complexions by their dissipation, 
with resorting to many artifices to retain their 
looks. One of these is new to us. It is using a blue 
crayon to imitate the veins, which are no longer visi- 
ble through the impaired skin. 
Silver plumpers, made to puff out the cheeks, have 
in use, if we may believe what we have 
read in the old plays. We have ourselves seen beau- 
tiful necks that owed all their brilliancy to magnesia.” 
-_ may be the case in England, but can never be 


There isa fashion in flowers as well as in every thing 
else. Some years ago Geraniums were in high re- 
pute. They are easily raised, requiring but little 





water, a light soil, and capable of bearing a warm sun. 
Those who understand their cultivation, prune the 
branches and lop off the withered leaves. ‘The fash- 
ionable flower of the present day is the Dahlia. 


Tue Lavy’s Boox.—The A number has been 
received, and, by the way, it is due to Mr. Godey to 
say, that this monthly is received more punctually 
than most of the periodicals. This number has a 
greater variety of matter than usual. By the way, 
how came they with such an inimitable representation 
of our old acquaintance, Charles Boston, as we find 
in the scene from Rob Roy.— Republican, Annapolis, 
Md. 

We copy the above from the Annapolis Republican. 
Do ntrNe us which is a tb friend Charles, 
so that we may judge of his personal appearance, 
We hope the Baillie is not the fac similier 
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Booxse.rens Festrvat.—Rarely—never, indeed, 
on any former occasion—has our = city been the 
theatye of an entertainment in which the ‘ feast of rea- 
son and the flow of soul’ mingled so harmoniously with 
the ‘ things that minister to the body’s sense,’ as at 
the late trade-sale celebration. Such a gathering of 
wits—such an outpouring of eloquence—such a dis- 
play of intellect, are not of frequent occurrence, and 
we regard ourselves as particularly fortunate in hav- 
ing been present, and participantin the enjoyment. 

ie is not, perhaps, generally known to our readers, 
that twice a year a Book Fair is held in Philadelphia, 
ersae age bt its general features the annual fair at 
Leipzic, whither all the continental booksellers resort. 
To this fair--that we mean held in this city—come 
the Booksellers from all parts of the Union to pur- 
chase, sell, and exchange their commodities. During 
the present season an unusual number was assembled, 
and the trade here gave their brethren from abroad a 
splendid entertainment, to which they also invited many 

ntlemen of literary distinetion. Nearly two hun- 
persons were present, including several of our 
most eminent citizens. 

After the cloth was removed, Mr. H. C. Carey, 
who presided, made some appropriate remarks on 
the subject of the assemblage, and proposed a toast 
which called up Dr. Bird, who, in a most classical 
‘and polished address, returned thanks for the compli- 
ment. Alderman McMichael, in a speech marked by 
the vigour of thought, fervency of diction, and ease of 
manner, which are common to all his efforts, detailed 
a number of highly interesting facts connected with 
the book-trade, and bestowed a merited eulogium on 
the booksellers. He was succeeded by our friend 
Chandler, who acquitted himself with his customary 
force and elegance. R.T. Conrad, spoke in his usual 
rich, glowing, and poetical style ; and Richard Penn 
Smith delivered himself of some capital remarks, 

’ interspersed with sparkling witticisms. Postmaster 
A eee with his wonted felicity ; and Nicholas 
Bi made an admirable speech on the growing 
prospects of the west. ‘Judge Hall, Col. McKenny, 
and other tlemen, also re ded to sentiments, 
and various admirable songs were given with great 
effeet by professional and amateur singers. 

Altogether, the affair was of the most gratifyin 
character. The arrangements were of the most libera 
description, and nothing had been spared to give at- 
traction to the entertainment. 





The Charlem Bible MS.—This extraordinary 

imen of the literature and arts’ of the 8th century, 
ar the genuineness of which, and its being written by 
Aleum, there is no doubt, was put up at auction by 
Mr. Evans, on the 30th of April ; Dat, notwithstanding 
his persuasive powers, was bought in at £1500 ; the 
b set upon it by the owner being no less than 

2500, 





Discovery at Pompeii.—Professor Zahn has an- 
nounced to the world, that a rich discovery has just 
taken place at Pompeii, in a house forming part of 
the Strada di Mercurio. Although of insignificant 
appearance, there were found in this dwelling, pic- 
tures in fresco, representing Narcissus and Endymion; 
fourteen vases of silver, and a great quantity of coins, 
among which were twenty-nine pieces of gold, struck 
during the reign of the first Roman emperors. Also, 
two = Na vases of silver, five inches in diameter, and 
ornamented with carving, representing Cupids, Cen- 
taurs, and embl of Bacchus and Ceres. 


Tae Grrr for 1837—Edited by Miss Leslie—and 
ished by Carey & Hart—is worthy the fame of 
Lady Editor, and the enterprise of the Gentlemen 
publishers. Its contents are varied, and among its 
~~ will be found the ees = iss — 
rs. Sigourney, Alex. Dimitry, Willis lord Clark, 
Charles West Thomson, Miss Embury, Mrs. Stille, 
R. Shelton Mackenzie, L. L. D., N. C. Brooks, A. 
M., and W. E. Burton. The plates are beautiful, 
but the gem of the book is Dorothea, by Cheney. We 
shall referto the work again in a future number. 

















Will our brethren of the press, immediately 
reading this, turn to their Exchange Book and 
address of pa intended for Lady’s Book, 
“Saturday News,” and oblige— 





Bulwer’s Novels are now complete, and can be sent 
off at once. A remittance of Five Dollars will 
for the work and command a eredit of Two Doles 
on “> a —_ —— We promise the assist. 
ance of a galaxy of talent for the ensuing year, in ai 
of he promt kder ftebck. 





The following is the title of Mrs. Sarah J. Hale’s 
forthcoming work :— 

The Ladies Wreath ; Containing Selections from 
the female poetic writers of England and America, 
with Original Notiees and Notes, designed as a Gift 
Book, for all seasons, and as an Assistant in Female 
Education—with Engravings. 

Mrs. Hale is too well known to need eulogium 
from us. ‘he abéve work is worthy the attention 
of every lady in the country, and should be fi 
used in our Seminaries. Any orders for the — 
forwarded through us will be promptly attended to, 





As the season is approaching when such things as 
Cloaks are to be cared for, the following from one of 
our London Magazines will be read with interest. 


Croax LoTTeRY AT THE .— Reader, allow 
me to offer my testimony in favour of the fairness 
and impartiality with whieh this lottery isdrawn. As 
you, perhaps, take no pleasare in games of chance, it 
1s probable you may be altogether ignorant of the ex- 
istence of the one in question; 1 will therefore ex 
plain to you the scheme, leaving it to yoyr own dis 
cretion whether or not to try your fortune in it. It 
is this :—On entering a certain place of fashionable 
entertainment, you ‘‘ put in” a cloak or a great coat; 
a lady visiter to the ¢ may risk a hood or a shawl; 
some persons, indeed, will try their luck even with aa 
umbrella. Well, in exchange for your deposit, what- 
ever it may be, you receive a numbered ticket, whilst 
another ticket is affixed to the article. At the con- 
clusion of the performance, the lottery is drawn, 
from which, as it professes to consist entirely of prizes. 
and to contain no blanks, you may be almost eertain 
of winning something. It may so happen (as, indeed, 
I am informed, it sometimes does) that in the re-ex- 
change of your ticket, you will receive the identical 
object which you deposited ; but such are the ingenious 
disorder and confusion with which the various articles 
are not arranged, and the admirable carelessness with 
which the duplicate tickets are affixed to them, that 
such chanees are rare. Were it otherwise, the game 
would be destitute of interest and void of excitement 
One evening I tempted Fortune with a cloak, for 
which I had paid eight guineas only a few days before. 
On presenting my ticket, numbered 495, I was re- 
ferred backwards and forwards, from one side of the 
lobby to the other, for the space of a good half hour 
first being offered a lady’s black silk hood ; next, an 
old umbrella ; but assured, on all hands, that I bad 
not the slightest chance of drawing such a cloak as 
the one I described, or, indeed, any cloak at all, upon 
my unlucky No. 495, This being apparently the na- 
ture of the game, I suppose I was wrong to complain, 
for I was rebuked accordingly. So I waited | tiently 
in the hall for another quarter of an hour, till it was 
cleared of all but two or three visitors and o—_ 
men drawers of the lottery ; when at last a ticket ac 
tually ‘came up” of my own cloak! but bearing the 
number 595. Much, however, as I was interested in 
the game, and fortunate as I considered myself, I 
not play it again, inasmuch as, amongst other ineon- 
veniencies, it induces late hours. pon this occa- 
sion it detained me nearly three quarters of an 
after the conclusion of performance, and occa 
sioned me the loss of a party with whom I was enga- 
ged to sup. 
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